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et makes rulers wise; it is the sure guardian of the soul, a 
safe companion for the body, arms and defense to mighty men, 
training for athletes and wrestlers. Moreover, it is this that drives 
away temptations, that prepares us for loving service, that accom- 
panies sobriety, and is the author of temperance. In war it brings 
courage, in peace it teaches gentleness. 
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Juan and the Lady 


The IMliracle of Tepayac 


By JOHN STEINBECK 


Condensed from Collier’s* 


| van Disco and his wife Maria 
| Lucia were humble people who 
| ®F lived in the little town of Cuautit- 
lan, north of Mexico City. They had 
no children, so that their dependence 
on each other was great. One dawn 
Maria Lucia was feverish, and at mid- 
| morning her eyes were swollen and 
her breath labored. At noon she died. 
They had lived in love, and Juan 
Diego was lost in his sorrow. He had 
no relatives but the uncle named Juan 
Bernardino, who had cared for him 
in his youth. Now 
Juan Diego took to 
wandering over the 
| hills, spending his 
strength the way a 
grieving man does, 
In the night he was 
wakeful and _ rest- 
less. 
It is told that one 
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December day he arose before dawn 
and walked through the frost of the 
harsh stony land until he came to the 
hill of Tepayac. Just as the day was 
breaking he climbed the hill and 
there came to him, first softly, and 
then louder, the sound of many birds’ 
songs. 

The songs grew to an earthly music 
so that he stopped and wondered, for 
the music seemed to come from every- 
where. He looked up the hill, and the 
dawn light was brighter than any he 
had ever seen; the 
music swelled and 
echoed about him. 

Juan Diego went 
quickly toward the 
light that shone 
from the hilltop; 
a voice from the 
music said, “Juan 
Diego, come here.” 

























In a moment his grief was gone 
and the fullness of beauty was in 
him. The path up the hill was lined 
with mesquite and cactus and sharp 
with stones. He came half running to 
the brow. The music swelled and re- 
tired. 

And then he saw the Queen of 
Heaven standing in the rocky path 
with the light around her, so that the 
stones gathered it and glittered like 
jewels. And the dark mesquite was 
bright. 

For a moment Juan Diego gazed at 
her, and then he backed away in shy- 
ness and in fear. 

The. vision said, “Juan Diego, my 
son, where do you walk?” 

And he answered, “My Lady, I was 
walking in sorrow to find peace for 
my heart, but now I am not sad.” 

The Lady said, “Do you know who 
I am?” 

And 
know.” 

She spoke quietly in the light, “T 
am Mary, the Mother of Jesus. And 
I wish that here on this bleak hill a 
temple may be built in witness of my 
love for your people. I have seen the 
suffering of your people and I have 
come to them through you.” 

Juan Diego tried to speak, but she 
silenced him. “You must go to the 
bishop in Mexico and tell him that 
here by the hill of Tepayac my tem- 
ple must be built, from which my 
love may go out to all of your people.” 

Juan Diego bowed. “I will go, My 
Lady,” he said, and as he spoke, the 
light faded into ordinary day and the 
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stones were stones and the mesquite 
black. The Lady was gone. 

Juan Diego went slowly down the 
path, and the world was pale after 
his vision. He took the north way 
through the marshes where the tall 
reeds grew and his road was the stone 
causeway, for the Valley of Mexico 
was a broad lake, and the city stood 
in the midst of it. 

Juan Diego was filled with terror 
now. He had never traveled to’ the 
city in all of his life. After his mud 
village the growing buildings and the 
new churches were things of wonder 
to him. He asked his directions many 
times before he came to the palace of 
the bishop, a lordly building, magnifi- 
cent, new. 

The Bishop of Mexico was a schol- 
arly man. From the first he had de- 
fended the Indians against the brutal 
soldiers and the nobles of Spain and 
it was his custom to hear anyone who 
came to him. When Juan Diego was 
led to his chamber, the bishop ex- 
pected a complaint or a petition. Many 
tragedies passed before him every day. 

“Yes, my son?” he said to Juan. 

Suddenly the words poured out of 
Juan Diego. “The Queen of Heaven!” 
he cried. “I saw her in a pool of light 
on the hill of Tepayac. She told me you 
must build a temple to her by the hill.” 

The bishop smiled wearily, “Why 
there?” ; 

“To be a sign to our people,” Juan 
Diego cried in triumph. “She is ours 
—our own Mother.” 

Now the bishop frowned. “You are 
excited, my son,” he said. “Go reflect 
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and come back when you are calm. Go 
with God!” 

His heart heavy with failure, Juan 
Diego went blindly in the evening to 
the hill of Tepayac, for his vision was 
fading and he was afraid the bishop 
had spoken the truth, and that his 
grieving had turned his mind to 
dreams. As he came to the hilltop the 
night was falling. The light sprang up 
and the Lady was before him again. 

Juan Diego fell to his knees in joy, 
for he knew now that he was right. 
But he felt weakness, and he cried, 
“Holy Mother, send someone of im- 
portance. Send some lord, or better, 
shed your light on the bishop himself.” 

Her voice was imperious. “Juan Di- 
ego, I have chosen you for a reason 
to be understood only gradually, but 
it will be stronger, because everyone 
will find the reason for himself. I have 
many messengers, but I have chosen 
you. Juan Diego, my son, go as my 
messenger, and order the bishop to do 
as I have said. Say to him that Holy 
Mary ever Virgin, Mother of God, has 
sent you. That you and no other are 
the messenger.” 

The light about her flared and the 
whole valley glowed and sparkled, and 
then it was dark, and Juan Diego was 
alone on the desert hill of Tepayac. 
He went down the path to his mud 
house. 

Before dawn he went again over 
the marshes. As he approached the city 
he heard the church bells ringing, for 
it was Sunday. 

The bishop had many duties on a 
Sunday, and Juan Diego squatted in 


a corner waiting. Again and again he 
demanded entrance, but the servants 
refused him. Now Juan Diego’s mes- 
sage burned in him and he shouted his 
demands. Tears were in his eyes and 
the fury of frustration in his heart. 
The bishop heard him shouting and 
quietly gave word to let him in. 

Juan Diego fell to the floor before 
the throne. “Our Lady says you must 
build the temple!” he cried. “She says 
it is her wish. Do you hear? She orders 
the temple to be built in the valley by 
Tepayac.” 

The bishop said sternly, “You are 
ill. You are unbalanced.” 

Juan Diego shouted, “Our Lady or- 
ders you!” 

The bishop sat quietly thinking, and 
then he said with calculation, “I will 
tell you ... words are empty, and men 
sometimes see things that are untrue. 
Ask for a sign beyond words. Then 
we will know beyond doubt. Now go.” 

“What sign?” Juan Diego demand- 
ed. 

The bishop smiled and signaled, and 
his servants held Juan Diego’s elbows 
and led him away. When he was gone 
the bishop called two men and said, 
“Follow Juan Diego. See where he 
goes. And see that he does not hurt 
himself nor any others.” 

The men followed Juan Diego and 
at last they came to a ravine before the 
valley below Tepayac, and a rare mist 
covered Juan Diego from their sight. 
They could not find him anywhere. At 
last they returned to the city and told 
their story. The bishop sat alone and 
he was troubled, and Juan Diego re- 
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mained persistently in his thoughts. 

The cloud moved along with Juan 
Diego and it grew luminous, and in 
the midst of it the Lady appeared. In 
his weariness Juan Diego bowed and 
he said, “The bishop wants a sign. He 
will not believe words. But he would 
not say what sign.” 

The Lady’s voice was sweet to the 
weary man. “Go to your rest,” she said, 
“and in the morning come again and 
I will give you a sign.” Then Juan Di- 
ego went toward his house. But on the 
way a neighbor came to him saying, 
“Your uncle is dying of the fever called 
cocolxtle, the same that destroyed your 
wife.” 

Juan Diego went toward his uncle’s 
house and found the old man with red, 
swollen eyes and a shallow breath. His 
uncle whispered to him, “Go to Father 
de Grado. He knows curing herbs. 
And if they fail he will give me the 
rites of the Church.” 

Juan Diego went to find help for his 
uncle. His promise to the Holy Mother 
worried him, but it seemed good to 
him to have a humble duty to do, 
for her mission frightened him. He 
thought: I will not take the short cut 
over the hill of Tepayac. I will go the 
longer way around the hill and then 
the Holy Mother will not see me, and 
I can put aside the duty. He said to 
himself, “She could not blame me for 
trying to help my uncle.” 

He took the longer path and he felt 
the mesquite bushes pulling at his 
cloak. His feet stumbled on the rocks 
in the dark way. 

And suddenly the light broke 
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around him and the Lady stood before 
him. In grief and shame Juan Diego 
knelt before her. 

“I was coming to the hill as soon as 
I could get help for my uncle,” he said. 

She replied with compassion, “You 
cannot go around, my son, You cannot 
ever go around. Particularly you. For- 
get your uncle. He is well now. I have 
made him well. Go now to the right 
path over the hill of Tepayac and 
gather what you find there.” 

Then Juan Diego went back to the 
hill path and in the desolate place he 
saw roses of Castile fresh and lovely 
growing in a place where roses could 
not grow and blooming in a frosty 
month when roses do not bloom. In 
the dawn he gathered the flowers and 
then the Virgin was beside him, and 
she took the blooms from him and laid 
them in his cloak. “This is my sign,” 
she said. “Go now to the bishop.” 

Juan Diego came to the palace and 
he entered carrying the roses wrapped 
in his cloak. The servants in the hall 
jeered at him, and they struck him and 
pulled at him to put him out of the 
hall. But Juan Diego guarded his 
cloak. “It is the sign!” he cried. “I 
have brought the sign from the Holy 
Mother!” 

As they pushed him, a corner of his 
cloak came free and they saw the roses 
and they were silent. One man put his 
hand to the flowers and he could not 
touch them. And then he went quietly 
to the door of the bishop’s chamber 
and opened it, and Juan Diego entered. 

The bishop looked at the Indian 


with annoyance, but Juan Diego was 
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not afraid. “Here is the sign,” he said, 
and released the corners of his cloak, 
and the roses uncrushed and unwilted 
fell to the floor. 

And then the bishop saw the cloak 
of Juan Diego, and got to his knees. 
On the rough cactus-fiber cloak of the 
Indian Juan Diego was the image of 
the Mother of God. 

At Tepayac they raised a simple 


hermitage on the place where she had 
appeared, to serve until the temple 
could be fashioned. And Juan Diego 
built a new mud house near by and 
planted a garden. He swept out the 
chapel and cared for it until he died. 
He was very happy. And it is possible 
he did not know that through his heart 
Our Lady of Guadalupe had become 
the Holy Mother of his people. 


Shrinking dispositions 


JIVAROS HUNT HEADS 


By PANCHO VEGA 
Condensed from the Shield* 


IFTY DAys out of Turin, Italy, the 

ship docked at Guayaquil in Ecua- 

dor. The two padres, Joaquin Spi- 
nelli and Jacinto Pankeri, recorded in 
their diaries that it had been a rough 
trip. This sea voyage took place in 
1887, and shortly afterwards the Fa- 
thers set forth from Cuenca on a far 
more dangerous excursion into the 
tangled green morass inhabited by 
Ecuador’s head-hunting Jivaro Indians 
of the upper Amazon. 

In 1870 the president of Ecuador, 
Garcia Moreno, sent two Jesuits into 
this never-never land to civilize the 


Jivaros. The Jesuits barely escaped 
with their lives, and 17 years passed 
before the intrepid Italian Salesians 
established the first foothold among 
the untamed aborigines. The territory 
even today is one of the last strong- 
holds of true wilderness, 

More than a score of Salesians have 
died among the savages. Some met a 
violent death from Jivaro chonta palm 
lances, though more have been drown- 
ed in the raging rivers while covering 
their mercy beats, A river may be tran- 
quil one moment and rampaging the 
next, for the streams are fed from the 


*Crusade Castle, Shattuc Ave., Cincinnati, 26, Ohio. March, 1949. 
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huge Andean mountain range, and_a 
heavy rain in the highlands will send 
torrents of water roaring into the near- 
by jungles. Giant trees are uprooted 
and enormous boulders rolled about 
like dried peas. If the unwary canoe 
traveler happens to be overtaken be- 
tween high banks or cliffs by such a 
flash flood, he is a lost man. 

Yet because there are so few trails 
and no roads in this vast rain forest, 
the waterways offer practically the only 
transportation. But with all these dan- 
gers, the Salesians pitched till they 
won, at least a partial victory, over the 
head-snatching proclivities of the jun- 
gle men. 

The 1949 tourist can still buy a tsan- 
tza, a shrunken human head, in Ecua- 
dor, but the rise in price has nothing to 
do with the high cost of living. It is 
due to scarcity of the item. Traffic in 
tsantzas has long been prohibited by 
Ecuadorean law, with both buyer and 
seller subject to heavy fines and im- 
prisonment. Yet the very prohibition 
has served to increase demand for the 
gruesome trophies, and a lively trade 
has sprung up in rank imitations. The 
Salesians have fought this ghoulish 
barter by demanding and getting fed- 
eral legislation against it and by their 
years of efforts to convert the Jivaro 
peoples into law-abiding folk. 

The Jivaro nation is composed of 
many tribes and sub-tribes, which have 
almost constantly warred upon each 
other for centuries, in feuds that exact 
a head for a head. The art of shrink- 
ing and preserving the battle souvenirs 
was long regarded as a deep, dark 
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secret but is now generally known. 

Civilization’s veneer lies thin upon 
the Jivaro, but a proper beginning has 
been made. Now 12,000 whites and 
near whites are engaged in gold-pan- 
ning and agricultural work in the area, 
with reasonable safety from the break- 
of-day raids that characterized the Ji- 
varo’s resentment of the earlier settler. 
Paradoxically, the Jivaros have never 
had a yen for white men’s heads. Ac- 
cording to their own peculiar brand 
of Hoyle a white man may be killed 
if the interloper disregards jungle eti- 
quette, but his head is to be left upon 
his mutilated body. 

Tourists bring up with quite regular 
frequency the moldy story of the red- 
headed tsantza which turned up here 
or there and was identified as the head 
of a missing scientist who had gone 
into Jivaro-land some time back. The 
tale assumes varying proportions ac- 
cording to where the writer picked up 
his erroneous information. Actually no 
one has ever seen a legitimate white 
tsantza and it is highly improbable 
that anyone ever will. 

The first permanent outpost of the 
Salesians was established in Gualaqui- 
za, and by the end of 1894 the priests 
had erected living quarters, church, 
and day school. But a break in their 
work came in August, 1895, when the 
then “liberal” government placed all 
Jesuits and Salesians under arrest and 
threatened them with death, Reflection 
brought about modification of the pol- 
icy, and banishment was decided upon. 
The Salesians, along with other priests, 
friars, Brothers and nuns were. escort- 
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ed by army detachments to the port of 
Guayaquil, where they were again 
menaced with death, this time by mob 
violence. The good padres must have 
wished themselves back in the com- 
parative safety of the Jivaro selvas. 
Finally they were allowed to proceed 
south, where they found a somewhat 
uncertain sanctuary among brethren 
of other lands. 

Seven years later, when conserva- 
tism had supplanted violence, the Ecua- 
dorean government permitted the re- 
turn of priests and nuns, giving back 
the confiscated Church property. First 
to reach the Salesian jungle headquar- 
ters at Gualaquiza was Msgr. Santiago 
Costamagna, who was followed short- 
ly by three nuns, It was encouraging 
to the pioneer missionaries to find that 
the head hunters had not destroyed 
their buildings, and soon work was 
under way again. 

In 1909 a band of painted, scream- 
ing Jivaro warriors broke into the 
nuns’ living quarters at the Gualaqui- 
za mission, brandishing their barbed 
lances and threatening death to the 
three Sisters unless certain Jivaro girls 
were immediately released to them. 
The nuns bravely defied the savages 
and tried to explain that the girls were 
being well cared for and better off at 
the mission. By sheer force, the In- 
dians abducted two young girls who 
were clinging to the skirts of the nuns, 
but a third Jivaro child was brutally 
murdered when she tried to leap 
through a window to escape in the 
forest. Strangely, the Sisters themselves 
were not molested. 


Ecuador’s eastern jungles, habitat 
of the Jivaro tribes, are known as the 
Regién Oriente and in that vast, large- 
ly. unexplored area the Salesians have 
installed main missions at Gualaquiza, 
Mendez, Macas, Sevilla Don Bosco, 
Sucua, Cuchanza, Limon and Agua- 
cate. Twenty-five priests, 30 Brothers 
and 25 nuns operate the nine boarding 
schools, 23 day schools, and the 
churches. Three hundred twenty-five 
Jivaro children are in the Salesian 
boarding and day schools, while more 
than 600 children of settlers through- 
out the zone are attending Salesian 
schools. The Gualaquiza mission also 
boasts a hydraulic sawmill and a me- 
teorological station. The director of the 
Oriente branch missions is Father P. 
Carlos Simonetti. 

All Salesians working among the 
Jivaros of the eastern selva are Italians. 
Padre Pla recently constructed and has 
opened a hospital at Gualaquiza which 
treats without charge settlers and In- 
dians alike. The priests and lay Broth- 
ers have taken special courses in tropi- 
cal diseases, and can treat yaws,-ma- 
laria, dysentery, and other typical 
tropical ailments with great skill. 

Some years back the director select- 
ed a particularly bright young Jivaro 
convert to be sent to Italy for study 
and admittance to the Order. This 
Indian returned six years later as a 
brother Salesian, and has accomplished 
numerous conversions among his peo- 
ple besides discouraging the intertribal 
wars and the age-old custom of head 
hunting. 

The Salesian Order was founded by 
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the priest Don Bosco of Turin, Italy, 
and named in honor of St. Francis de 
Sales (1567-1622). Pope Pius IX ap- 
proved of the Order in 1874. The Sa- 
lesian Sisters are known as the Nuns 
of the Order of the Visitation. of Our 
Lady. Many Catholic Boy Scout troops 
have taken their name from Don Bos- 
co. General representative of the Sale- 
sian Order in Ecuador at Quito is 
Father P. Elias Brito, S.S., under 
whose energetic administration the 
work has advanced beyond all expecta- 
tion. 

The weary jungle traveler finds that 
every Salesian mission is an open house 
where he can obtain food and lodging 
for as long as he chooses to remain. 
If he needs attention the 
priests will give that to him, too. If 
the wayfarer has funds and wishes to 
pay his expenses, he can donate what- 
ever small amount he cares to; if he 
is destitute he will be just as well 
housed and fed. Converted Jivaros 
often come upon sick or injured gold 
washers whom they bring to the near- 
est Salesian mission, where the unfor- 
tunates are housed and treated. The 


medical 


welcome is equally cordial for all. 

A curious angle to the Salesian open- 
house policy is its abuse at the hands 
of escaped criminals who seek to lose 
themselves in the primeval forest. 


They may find sanctuary at any Sale- 
sian mission, and while the padres 
usually subject such men to a soul- 
searching sermon on the betterment 
of their ways, they will not turn them 
in. However, upon the priests’ instiga- 
tion, many a convict, supplied with 
mission food and a canoe, has returned 
to serve out his time. In such cases the 
criminal carries with him a letter from 
the Father Superior entreating the 
authorities to take into consideration 
the man’s willingness to give himself 
up and his honest desire to make 
amends for whatever crime he has 
committed. Those who prefer to go 
on most likely wander into Aushires 
territory and are killed by the Aucas 
Indians, who are still completely sav- 
age. This tribe, the Aushires or Aucas, 
whose very name means “dangerous” 
in the Quichua tongue, are the terror 
of the Oriente. 

“When we have civilized and Chris- 
tianized the Jivaros,” says Father Brito, 
“we will turn to the Aucas, and al- 
though it will cost us heavily in lives, 
we will succeed with. them as we are 
succeeding now with the head hunters. 
Nothing can stop God’s work, and the 
Salesians are willing and ready to 
make whatever sacrifices necessary in 
time, expense, and blood to bring the 
faith to the unfortunate heathens.” 


Ss” 
/ Tattered Sympathy 


Havine a first edition of Uncle Remus to sell, a dealer in rare books catalogued 
it as “binding shaken; leaves soiled and stained.” Not a soul bits So the next 
time he listed it this way: “Leaves loosened and soiled by the eager hands of 


loving children.” He got three telegrams for it! 


Magazine Digest (Aug. °48). 
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Saints’ day, one at six and one at 

eight. Mrs. Conley and the children 
had gone to the first Mass while Mr. 
Conley remained at home to do the 
chores; and now, the others having 
returned, father was ready to take the 
car and go to the second Mass. 

“Now, Jim,” said Rose Conley, “re- 
member to get your new shoes today. 
You've had the old ones several years.” 

It was November now and, though 
the corn was all husked, there were 
many other things to do—the fall 
plowing, cleaning up the woodlots, 
marketing the hogs. But this was a 
holyday of obligation, and Jim Conley 
never worked on holydays. He was a 
farmer, and his own boss. He was 
practically out of debt, too, and so all 
the more his own boss. 

He would, however, buy a pair of 
new shoes. On a holyday of obligation 
one could do such things as buying 
shoes—one could never entirely get 
away from life’s daily needs, its neces- 
sary commerces. Even during Mass 
one heard the clink of coins—and to- 
day, by the way, there was a collection 
for the starving children of Europe. 
Jim musn’t forget to put in something. 
Something substantial. A $5 bill. 


[= were two Masses on All 






Reaction to Protestants 


al day on Main Street 


~ By ALBERT. EISELE 


Condensed from America* 


Jim had never been fussy about 
clothes. As a matter of fact, he would- 
n't be buying new shoes at all today 
if his wife hadn’t nagged him into it. 
His present shoes were three years old, 
but they looked as good as new. They 
had just got to the point where they 
were really comfortable, because it al- 
ways took about three years for Sunday 
shoes to form themselves perfectly to 
one’s feet. But Rose had said that Jim 
“owed it to himself” to get a new pair 
of shoes, whatever in the world she 
meant by that. 

He drove first to the creamery, be- 
cause he had time to deliver the cream 
before Mass. 

“Well” exclaimed the creamery 
worker, “you certainly look like a dude 
today!” 

“Tt’s church,” Jim explained quietly. 
“We have services at our church today. 
A holyday, for us.” 

“Oh, that’s it.” 

Jim got a pound of butter, put the 
empty cream can back in the car, and 
drove on. A dude? He had on, it was 
true, a white shirt and a necktie, and 
he wore his best suit, which, even 
though it was five years old, was pretty 
good yet, but he had no intention of 
playing the dude. It was just that peo- 
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ple weren’t accustomed to seeing him 
dressed up on weekdays, because he 
usually wore overalls, just like any 
other farmer. 

He went to church, and it was when 
the collection box was coming toward 
him that he made up his mind to put 
in $1, and not $5. A dollar was 
enough. If everybody put in a dollar 
the total would be substantial. There 
were so many appeals for money these 
days. He folded his dollar and tossed 
it into the box, but the usher, seeing 
the bill, leaned over and whispered, 
“Did you wish to leave a name?” Jim 
shook his head negatively, and the 
usher went on. 

A name? Humbug. There were peo- 
ple who couldn’t give a nickel with- 
out wanting it recorded—people right 
here in the church, people who could 
just as well put $1 into an envelope, 
write their name on the outside, then 
toss the envelope into the box without 
any further fuss. But no, they had to 
wave their $1 bill in the air and bring 
it down into the box like a billowing 
bedsheet, so that the usher, who re- 
eorded donations of $1 or more (if the 
donor wished), would pause there in 
the aisle, get out a pencil, and write 
on a piece of paper. Jim Conley didn’t 
believe in that sort of ostentation. 

When Mass was over Jim drove up- 
town and stopped first at the hardware 
store, 

“A can of putty,” he said when old 
Fritz Kephart, who owned the store, 
came up. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Fritz. 
“What's the matter? Why, windows 
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need some putty, of course. Winter's 





coming.” 

“No, I mean what’s the matter— 
you all dressed up.” 

“Church. We've got services today. 
A holyday, you see.” 

“Oh, I see. But you don’t look nat- 
ural.” 

Jim got his putty and went out. So 
he didn’t look natural, eh? All he had 
done was put on his Sunday best, and 
here he seemed to be knocking every- 
body down with his fancy appearance. 
Of course he had dressed up today be- 
cause he was coming to Mass, but his 
Protestant friends couldn't be expected 
to be aware of the feast days of the 
Catholic Church, and that was why 
it struck them so forcibly when they 
saw him all dressed up in Sunday 
clothes on a weekday. 

He got his groceries then, including 
a sack of flour, and carried them to his 
car. There was some flour on his sleeve 
and he brushed it off—that was one 
good thing about his suit: it dusted 
off easily. Then he started for the post 
office; he needed a few stamps. There 
would be more remarks about his 
clothes; remarks today were inevitable, 
just as they were whenever a farmer 
bought some halter rope and walked 
down the street with it coiled on one 
arm, and everybody asking, “You go- 
ing to hang yourself?” 

“A wedding?” asked the post-office 
clerk, grinning amiably. 

“No, not a wedding,” said Jim. 
“Nor a funeral.” 

“You look fit for a wedding; you 
look like the groom himself!” 
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When he came out of the post office, 
Jim looked at himself in one of the 
plate-glass windows, and he noted that 
his personal appearance wasn’t so bad, 
at that. Then he glanced down at his 
shoes; shucks, there was nothing the 
matter with his shoes! He didn’t need 
new shoes! How had Rose ever got the 
idea that he needed new shoes? If his 
shoes were so shabby, then why did 
everybody think he looked like a 
bridegroom? 

Just the same, he thought he’d bet- 
ter get the new shoes. He had not gone 
far when he saw Bud Meade, a neigh- 
bor, getting into his car at the opposite 
curb, and Bud saw Jim at the same 
moment, and Bud yelled, “Where you 
gonna preach?” 

Jim couldn’t think of anything 
handy to yell back; he merely grinned, 
and waved. Afterwards, he wondered 
why he hadn’t yelled, “At your funer- 
al, old pal!” You could always think 
of something when it was too late. 

Bud Meade was a fine fellow, a good 
neighbor and, like many other Prot- 
estants, unfamiliar with the feast days 
of the Catholic Church and so had no 
way of knowing that if a Catholic was 
all dressed up today it was because of 
a holyday. And then suddenly it oc- 
curred to Jim that all this good-natured 
kidding that he was being subjected 
to was really a criticism of the Easter 
parade. An unconscious criticism, but 
nevertheless, a- criticism. A criticism 
of the Easter parade, the Christmas 
parade, the All Saints’ parade, and 
even the plain Sunday parade. 

Jim thought of the Mexican beet- 
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field workers who during the summer 
months came to Mass dressed in their 
work-stained overalls and blue shirts. 
The Mexicans did not, so far as Jim 
could see, worry about their clothes, 
nor did they seem to pay the least bit 
of attention to anyone else’s clothes. 
But of course the people of the parish 
couldn’t be indifferent in this regard. 
Jim knew people who missed Mass or 
who stayed away altogether simply be- 
cause of shabby clothes—clothes per- 
haps not too shabby, but at all events 
in poor contrast to the Easter parade. 
He entered the shoe shop. 

“Well, well!’ exclaimed Jake, the 
shoe man, as he slapped Jim on the 
back, “Running for office?” 

“Office? Why?” 

“All dressed up! For senator?” 

“No, not for senator, Jake. Services, 
in our church, Give me a box of shoe 
polish.” 

He got his polish, then went back to 
the post office, where he bought a 
stamped envelope. The collection to- 
day was, he had heard, for all Euro- 
pean children regardless of religion or 
creed. Well, here was some Catholic 
money, and he hoped that a good por- 
tion of it would go to European Prot- 
estant children, because the local Prot- 
estants had got him to give it. Yes, 
that was how it was. From the post- 
office wastebasket Jim fished out some 
advertising matter, tore off a piece and 
wrote: “For the European children. 
From a friend.” This piece of paper 
he put into the envelope, together with 
a $10 bill, then mailed the envelope to 
his pastor. 











Objective: the whole town 





Project for Kyoto 


By EDWARD DEPERSIO, S.S.C. 


Condensed from the Priest* 


HREE YEARS ago a ship docked in 

Yokohama harbor, bringing Fa- 

ther Leo Steinbach, M.M., from 
America. Father Steinbach presented 
a little problem to the army officials 
at the dock. Handling army personnel 
was easy, and arranging transporta- 
tion for them was a mere routine, but 
here was a priest with a trainload of 
canned milk and soup, who wanted to 
travel 300 miles to Kyoto. 

Kyoto is a city of a million, where 
small industries thrive; it is the home 
of the famous Kyoto weaving method 
and is the former imperial city. Two 
blocks from Kyoto hotel on the same 
street is St. Francis Xavier parish, the 
final destination of Father Steinbach. 

On arrival Father Steinbach walked 
the streets and saw in the dirt-strewn 
alleys a great many poor whose ragged 
children were suffering from malnu- 
trition. In his storeroom were cases of 
canned milk and soup. But when he 
compared the thousands of poor with 
his handful of relief goods, he was 
tempted to ask, “What are these among 
so many?” But he knew there would 
be other supplies when his were ex- 
hausted if only he would go out and 
look for them. 
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Climbing into the jeep, he drove out 
to see if he could convince the village 
folk to give him some of their prod- 
ucts for the city’s starving poor. This 
was a new idea, almost too ambitious, 
but it worked! 

Overpopulated Japan is dotted with 
thousands of villages. Usually in each 
village there is a special occupation: 
in one you will find farmers; in an- 
other, coke manufacturers; in still an- 
other, porcelain-makers; and in the 
coastal villages, fisherfolk. All the 
workers are united in associations like 
the ancient guilds, the president of the 
guild often being mayor of the village. 

Jeeping into a village, Father Stein- 
bach asks where the guild chief lives. 
He is at home, and Father explains to 
him, “I’m a Catholic priest from Ky- 
oto. As you know, thousands are stary- 
ing in the city, and I wonder if you 
good people would give me some of 
your vegetables to be distributed 
among these poor!” He waits anxious- 
ly. The shrewd Japanese guild chief, 
in his gray kimono and wooden shoes, 
a keen appraiser of humanity, stares 
at the priest. 

“You are from Kyoto and want to 
help the poor,” he muses. He is anxious 
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to help, but suspicious, for Japan’s 
black market is a fearfully thriving in- 
stitution. But usually he adds, “Yes, I 
think it could be arranged. How much 
do you want?” 

Father tells him, “As much as you 
care to give.” He learns that each fam- 
ily in the village will turn over ten 
pounds of vegetables. 

Back in Kyoto, the priest sits down 
in his rectory and works out a plan. 
Charity on a large scale, he sees, is a 
definite possibility, but how to organ- 
ize it? 

He learns that in Kyoto is a relief 
organization run by a group of honest 
business men. They tell him that about 
10,000 families are in dire need. They 
have combed the city, and know where 
each family is; they can give Father a 
list. 

Father Steinbach works out the de- 
tails. First, he must evoke from the 
village people implicit confidence in 
his honesty, because they are the source 
of supply. He must show them that he 
is willing to invest something himself 
in this relief work. He decides to send 
to the States for 100 tons of rice, dis- 
tribute this as a gesture of his sincerity, 
and then let the movement be entirely 
Japanese, with no outside help. 

It takes many weeks for the precious 
bags of rice to arrive, but eventually 
they come. In the meantime, Father 
figures that each week he will be able 
to take care of 1,200 families, so that 
every two months he will give some- 
thing to each needy family. He has 
tickets printed and turns them over to 
the relief workers to give to the fam- 
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ilies they haye already investigated. 

Today, the movement is in full 
swing. Everyone, pagan and Christian, 
for hundreds of miles around Kyoto 
know of the priest’s work. Each week, 
he climbs into his jeep and visits three 
of the many villages surrounding Ky- 
oto. It is always a thrilling experience, 
as he never can be sure of what he 
will receive. He estimates that there 
are just enough villages in the area to 
enable him to beg something from 
each only once a year. 

An average weekly ration to each 
family would be about ten pounds of 
vegetables, a bag of coke, firewood, 
several pounds of fish, and an article 
of clothing. Since this is more than one 
person can carry, the poor come with 
one or two of their children to take 
home the good things the priest has 
given them. 

At first, Father Steinbach ran into 
a problem in collecting the donations. 
He visited a Japanese trucking com- 
pany, explained his problem, and ask- 
ed if they would help. They were only 
too willing to do so. As the work ad- 
vanced, Father Steinbach thought it 
was too much to ask one trucking com- 
pany to sacrifice one of their trucks 
each week. He visited others, and five 
of them now send trucks in turn. 

When I asked Father Steinbach if 
any of the guild chiefs ever refused to 
help, he answered, “Yes, occasionally 
they do, but almost invariably they are 
embarrassed, and later send in word 
that they wish to give something.” 

Then he tells how charity blesses 
those who give. One fishing village he 
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visited told him they didn’t have any- 
thing to send, but that if fishing got 
better they would contribute what-they 
could. A short time later, they sent him 
a telegram saying that they were ship- 
ping 1,600 pounds of sardines, The 
fishing continued to be so good that 
shortly afterwards they sent in word 
that they wanted to make another con- 
tribution. 

One day, someone told him that it 
would be a good idea to go to the guild 
chiefs of the porcelain makers to try 
to get bowls and other bits of porcelain 
for the poor. He thought this an excel- 
lent idea, and went to visit a guild 
chief. 

“Do you know of the charity work 
we are doing at St. Francis Xavier 
parish through the St. Vincent de Paul 
society?” he asked. 

“Do I know about it?” replied the 
Japanese. “I’m wearing a pair of your 
pants!” Then he continued, “Several 
months ago, we were very poor. I was 
too ashamed to go and ask for a pair 
of pants, so I sent one of my daughters. 
It is a very good pair of pants and has 
worn well. How much porcelain do 
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you think you will be able to use?” 

Forty persons of his parish help dis- 
tribute the goods. An army major, a 
non-Catholic, was driving down Kaw- 
aramachi St. one Saturday afternoon; 
he saw the line and decided to in- 
vestigate. When he understood what 
was going on, he rolled up his sleeves 
and helped move bags of potatoes. 
Some GI’s, too, saw what was being 
done, and also decided to help. They 
had the use of an army truck for rec- 
reational purposes. Their “recreation” 
each Saturday was hauling relief dona- 
tions for Father Steinbach. 

Father Steinbach declares definitely 
that this is not a plan to make “rice 
Christians.” Some of the poor people 
ask to join his catechism classes, but 
he informs them in clear terms that 
their becoming Catholics will not 
change the distribution of relief goods. 
They will not get more because they 
become Catholics, and if they are later 
in a position where they do not require 
help, they will be taken from the list. 
He is not out to convert a few, he 
wants to convert all of Kyoto city and 
feels that now is the time to do it. 
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Mistaken Identity 


ao | prigst hearing children’s confessions noticed that child after child added, 
after the recital of more familiar and intelligible sins, that of “throwing peanuts 
in the river.” He thought they were repenting of wasting food. It then occurred 
to him that it might be a new slang expression for some boyish peccadillo. When 
the last and smallest child failed to confess it, he decided to fish for information. 
To bring up the subject, he asked, “What about throwing peanuts in the river?” 
“But, Father,” said a bewildered voice, “I am Peanuts.” 


From “Talking at Random” by Douglas Woodruff in the London Tablet (28 Feb. ’48). 

















Will the veil be rent? 


By 
EDWARD CRANKSHAW 


N Paris recently Mr. Vishinsky 
| ihn! at length to the phrase 
Iron Curtain. He insisted it was a fig- 
ment of western propaganda, design- 
ed to camouflage or justify western 
aggression. 

If the phrase does not satisfy Mr. 
Vishinsky, let him supply another, for 
Iron Curtain aptly describes an ines- 
capable fact in international relations. 
The barrier is real, and repeats itself in 
a thousand different aspects, from the 
tommy-guns and bayonets wielded by 
frontier guards to the lie which assures 
the patient and backward people of 
Russia that they belong to a superior 
species of man. 

The barrier is not a one-way affair 
rigged up to exclude foreigners from 
Russia; it is designed also to keep the 
Russians out of the free world. 

Various visitors to Russia are duly 
feted, shown the sights, dined by pro- 
vincial governors, who may really be 
MVD chieftains controlling half a mil- 
lion slaves. They are introduced to 
authors who speak French and factory 
managers who have read Dickens and 
Mark Twain; spend an evening in a 
workers’ theater; and come rushing 
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back saying there is no Iron Cur- 
tain because they have crossed the 
frontier and come back again alive. 
The mere physical act of getting in 
or out is hard enough. On no frontier 
in modern times has it been possible 
to see such a parade of truculent force. 
Visitors to the USSR seem mostly to 
imagine that those hordes of green 
caps (the frontier branch of the MVD) 
are primarily employed to keep for- 
eigners out; but in fact their chief 
function is to keep Russians in. The 
knowledge that the immense land 
frontiet is watched from end to end 
by an elite corps which shoots on sight 
keeps many Soviet citizens home. 
Foreigners are kept out by simple 
refusal of visas, and today, with In- 
tourist (the Soviet agency for con- 
ducted tours) ‘still a dead letter, visas 
are granted only to specially selected 
visitors and to official, or semiofficial 
delegations. There is no such thing as 
a trip to Russia to have a look around 
or visit friends, or even to pursue aca- 
demic research in unpolitical fields. 
This fact alone differentiates Russia 
from all the other European countries 
and justifies the term Jron Curtain to 
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describe the barrier in its simplest, 
crudest aspect. 

But the Soviet Union’s self-severance 
from the world is in itself something 
far deeper and more radical. As by a 
surgical operation, Stalin seeks to iso- 
late the consciousness of the Soviet 
people from the living consciousness 
of humanity as a whole. He has ruth- 
lessly cut through the infinitely com- 
plex network of nerves, ligaments, and 
blood vessels which conduct, convey, 
and apply the common experience and 
understanding of our civilization. He 
has cut a whole area from the com- 
posite brain of mankind and is trying 
to make a special Soviet brain. The 
patient, after a fashion, still lives; but 
only because not even Stalin could sev- 
er every connecting thread, so that 
even now the Russians receive some 
nourishment from the outer world. 

One would be hard put to it to say 
whether the aim is to keep the outer 
world in ignorance of Russia, or to 
keep the Russians in ignorance of the 
world. No one who has lived in Russia 
for any length of time can have any 
doubt about the extreme importance 
attached to the latter. The Russians are 
as ignorant of what is going on in the 
next city as they are of what is going on 
in London, Paris or New York. There 
may be riots in Rostov, famine may 
decimate Kharkov or Kiev, civil war 
may break out in Magadan, and the 
average’ New Yorker may sooner or 
later hear about those things, the aver- 
age Muscovite never. And what he 
does hear from official sources he does 
not believe. 


March 


I remember in Moscow at the time 
of the Stalingrad victory, when the. 
people of Britain and America seemed 
to have been beside themselves with 
delight, patiently and vainly trying to 
convince certain quite loyal Muscovites 
that in fact they could rejoice, that in 
fact the communiques were right, that 
in fact the Red army had at last won 
a great victory which might change 
the course of the war. They simply 
would not, or could not, believe. 

And yet the same people, although 
they distrusted utterly the word of 
their government (for which they were 
grimly fighting) on specific points like 
defeat or victory in war or the promise 
of plenty in peace, believed implicitly 
a thousand and one lies about them- 
selves and about the outer world 
which, because they had absorbed 
them almost all of their lives, they 
could not recognize as the despised 
government propaganda but took for 
natural truths. One such lie was that, 
miserable as they were, they were bet- 
ter off than the ordinary citizens of 
Britain and America; another, that 
Britain and America would combine 
to fall on the Soviet Union once the 
war with Germany was won; another, 
the silly little lie that the Moscow un- 
derground was the first and only sub- 
way in the world. And so on. 

In the same way it was quite impos- 
sible for the ordinary American to be- 
lieve that the British Mosquito bomber 
was faster than any American fighter 
(which, for a time, it was), simply 
because he was so conditioned into 
believing in American technical supe- 
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riority in every detail. Similarly it was 
quite impossible for the ordinary Eng- 
lishman to believe that the U.S. Navy 
was displaying greater adaptability and 
resource than the Royal Navy (which, 
in certain theaters, it did), simply be- 
cause he was so conditioned into re- 
garding the Royal Navy as the quint- 
essence of adaptability and resource. 

When it comes to such abstractions 
as democracy and freedom, we are all 
of us more conditioned than we know, 
and this without any deliberate effort 
of governments to indoctrinate us. The 
Soviet government makes that deliber- 
ate, conscious effort, and thus it is that 
a people skeptical to the point of 
ribaldry about any official government 
announcement (and that goes also for 
the announcements of foreign govern- 
ments) yet swallow with the air they 
breathe the ideas the Kremlin wants 
them to swallow. 

I remember talking to a Russian, not 
an enthusiast for the regime, who was 
vividly aware that on the other side 
of the frontier there was a life worth 
looking at, I was due to fly home from 
Moscow and I remember remarking 
how bitter it must be for him to see 
me step into an airplane and fly away 
while he wa’ tied down forever. 

He would have given ten years of 
his life ta go to London, I know very 
well; but the thought of my freedom 
gave him no pang. The idea of his fly- 
ing out was so remote that he worried 
no more. about his inability to do so 
than the hotel porter might worry 
because he could not have the million- 
aire’s suite. He worries about things 
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nearer home, such as the next wage 
rise and the delays of promotion to 
head porter. 

There is your real Iron Curtain: the 
conditioning of an educated, cosmo- 
politan-minded human being into un- 
questioning acceptance of an intoler- 
able state of affairs. And if the Kremlin 
can do that to a highly civilized and 
critical intellectual, its power over the 
minds of the illiterate peasants must 
surely approach the absolute. 

Let Mr. Vishinsky explain why no 
Russian dares mix with foreigners 
either at home or abroad. Let him 
explain why the official-secrets act of 
1947 makes it a penal offense for any 
Russian to divulge any information 
whatsoever to any foreigner, even 
about the local harvest. Let him explain 
why foreign journalists are hamstrung 
by censorship and travel restrictions, 
why it is impossible to get accurate fig- 
ures about production, the armed 
forces, the cost of living, the number of 
prisoners held by the MVD, the size 
of police forces. 

Finally, let Mr. Vishinsky explain 
why the people, grimly slogging at 
their terrible war and desperately 
needing encouragement and moral 
support, were told almost nothing of 
the help that came from the outside 
and of the battles fought on other 
fronts; and let him explain why today 
the same people, still desperately need- 
ing a sense of solidarity with the rest 
of the world, are told that the West 
is a bankrupt hell of human slavery 
while all the fruits of its vitality and 
inventiveness, from scientific agricul- 
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ture to the wireless and the electric 
light, are Russian inventions suppres- 
sed by the tsars and stolen by western 
capital. 

While such things go on the Iron 
Curtain is in being. Mr. Vishinsky can 
have only one reason for denying the 
barrier exists: the curtain is a sign of 
terrible weakness. Seen as an exclud- 
ing barrier, its existence points to the 


from the outside world the rottenness 
of many aspects of the Stalin regime. 
Seen as a containing barrier it indi- 
cates the continued uncertainty of the 
Kremlin’s grip on its weary masses 
and on the subject peoples outside. To 
conceal that weakness and to strength- 
en that grip the men who rule the 
Soviet Union will commit any crime 
against the individual and will tell any 


imperative necessity of concealing lie. 


This Struck Me 


ODERN cynics often criticize the Catholic attitude toward death. They 
would have us believe that we would attain a healthier mental outlook 


if we adhered to the pagan precept “Eat, drink and be merry.” But even the 
wise pagan devoted a portion of his time to thoughts of death, judgment, heaven 
and hell as this extract from Plato’s “Republic” (circa 380 8.c.) indicates. 


When a man is nearly persuaded that he is going to die, he feels alarmed 
and concerned about things which never affected him before. Till then he has 
laughed at those stories about the departed, which tell us that he who has done 
wrong here must suffer for it in the other world; but now his mind is tormented 
with a fear that these stories may possibly be true. And either owing to the 
infirmity of old age, or because he is now nearer to the confines of the future 
state, he has a clearer insight into those mysteries. However that may be, he 
becomes full of misgiving and apprehension, and sets himself to the task of 
calculating and reflecting whether he has done any wrong to any one. Hereupon, 
if he finds his life full of unjust deeds, he is apt to start out of sleep in terror, 
as children do, and he lives haunted by gloomy anticipations. But if his con- 
science reproaches him with no injustice, he enjoys the abiding presence of sweet 
Hope, that “kind nurse of old age,” as Pindar calls it. For indeed, Socrates, those 
are beautiful words of his, in which he says of the man who has lived a just and 
holy life, “Sweet Hope is his companion, cheering his heart, the nurse of age — 
Hope, which, more than aught else, steers the capricious will of mortal men.” 


For similar contributions of this length with an explanatory introduction $25 will be 
paid on publication. We are sorry, but it will be impossible to acknowledge or return con- 
tributions. Acceptance will be determined as much by your comment as by the selection. 





One against 60 


Incident in an Otfice 


By SAM CONSTANTINO, JR. 
Condensed from the Catholic World* 


T’s very interesting to watch a boy 

grow up. But it’s more interesting 
to watch him mature. 

Just two days after my son graduat- 
ed from high school he managed to 
get an office job with a large paper firm 
and told me about it with the suave 
air of a $40,000-a-year executive discus- 
sing a million-dollar venture instead 
of a $22-a-week glorified office boy 
about to get the back of his ears dried. 
After the first week and a good deal 
of talk about expansion and snappier 
sales promotion and better labor-man- 
agement relations, his mind was made 
up: he decided he wasn’t going to col- 
lege. He had to sacrifice something, 
and the way he figured—it was “smart 
executive timing”—his sacrifice would 
be “giving up the academic back- 
ground,” 

I didn’t say much. I knew the glam- 
our would wear off, Well, the glamour 
began wearing off. After about three 
weeks the financial wizard talked less 
of expansion and promotion but more 
about labor-management, particularly 
wages. 

I kept a straight face but sometimes 
I had to bite hard on the stem of my 
pipe or test my beard for five o'clock 
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shadow. Occasionally he’d talk about 
the horseplay in the office. The usual 
routine of practical jokes tickled him 
as much as any normal 18-year-old, 
although once or twice I thought I 
noticed a little hesitancy. 

Then toward the end of the fourth 
week something happened. At Friday- 
night dinner his strange silence wasn’t 
noticed by his mother or sisters, who 
were fifth-quartering the clothes worn 
at a recent wedding. Two old buddies 
came by on their way to a movie, but 
he let them go alone. He sat at the 
radio, but I was sure he wasn’t listen- 
ing; it was symphony recordings. 
Finally he went to his room, still with- 
out a thing to say. 

I had a good book, but between pas- 
sages my thoughts crept upstairs to a 
sober-faced youngster. I wanted to 
help: fathers always want to help but 
sometimes we don’t.. The kid’s got a 
problem; let him work it out himself, 
But then we think we could help him 
work it out quicker, And, just seeing 
his silent face, we get to feeling as blue 
as the boy himself, wondering what 
kind of torment is choked down in- 
side. 

A little later some friends dropped 
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in. While I was fixing drinks I thought 
of phoning a board member of that 
firm. Maybe the kid had run into some 
serious trouble and Colyer might... . 
I banged an ice tray hard and forgot 
it. On my way to bed his light was still 
on. Perhaps I could wedge in. I could 
put on the jovial act. Been promoted 
to manager yet? 

No, I respected my son and expected 
his respect. Then I remembered, to- 
morrow was Saturday, when he didn’t 
go to the office. There was my lead. I 
knocked. 

“Yeah, come in.” [ just leaned in, 
hanging on the doorknob. 

“Hi, Pop.” The words were normal. 
But the tone and the facial expression 
were dead. He was on the bed fully 
dressed, feet up on the foot of the 
bedstead. His stamp collection was 
scattered out on his desk, the first time 
since last winter. 

I covered up quickly. “What time 
are you getting up?” 

He smiled a little. “Don’t worry. I 
didn’t forget about the fish pond. It'll 
be clean and dry by noon.” 

This sounded better, but not much. 

“Well, I'll help.” 

“O.K., Pop.” 

That was that. He turned to con- 
template his feet as though I had 
closed the door. But I was still there 
and I had lost my fish-pond lead. 

“Well, good night,” I said timidly. 

“Good night, Pop,” he said to his 
shoes. 

By 11 o'clock the next morning we 
were watching the goldfish swim in 
an old tub while their empire was dry- 
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ing out for a new coat of paint. He 
hadn’t said a word except to remark 
that the old boots -still didn’t leak. I 
hadn’t pried. I was sprawled in a lawn 
chair nursing my pipe and soaking in 
sun. I looked “nonchalant.” That was 
the best way if I expected a break. I 
had a feeling he would get around to 
something before he went back to the 
office. 

“Pop.” There it was. I grunted, 
feigning a drowsiness. “Pop, what's 
a smoker?” 

“A what?” 

“A smoker.” 

I was completely befuddled. “You 
mean some kind of a pipe?” 

“No, no.” He was annoyed. “Some 
kind of a party. For men.” 

“Oh. Well, it’s a party for men only. 
About the same as a stag party. They 
have dinner and a few drinks. Some- 
body passes cigars and then they play 
cards. Something like that.” 

The boy waited. Then, “Anything 
else?” 

“Huh?” 

“Anything else?” 

“Why, no—I don’t think so. That’s 
the general routine.” 

Another wait. Then, “Are you 
sure?” 

I looked over at him. “What?” 

“Are you sure?” 

It was suddenly clear. The men were 
getting up a smoker and it would in- 
clude entertainment, probably some- 
thing off-color. He was trying to put 
two and two together. I waited perhaps 
a little too long. Finally, “Well, yes, 
sometimes the program is different.” 
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“Like what?” His words were like 
a cross-examiner’s challenging your 
story about the murder. I told him. It 
was a little edgy, something like when 
I told him the facts of life, but—he 
was moving into adulthood, he had 
to know, and so [ told him. I thanked 
God he didn’t have to learn the hard 
way. After I’d finished he just sat 
there, silent. Finally I asked what the 
occasion was. 

“Tony Carter’s being transferred. 
He’s city sales manager. He’s pretty 
well liked and they decided to give 
him some kind of a send-off.” 

He didn’t say any more. Shortly 
after lunch he was lining up his pals 
for some tennis, and Sunday he was at 
the river most of the day, so I conclud- 
ed our talk had cleared things up. I 
never expected to hear what was going 
to follow. 

We were painting the fish pond 
Monday evening and he was in that 
mood again. Apparently, a day at the 
ofice had thrown more things into 
focus. I ventured, “What’s the latest 
on the Tony Carter smoker?” 

He rubbed some paint off his shoe 
before he said, “They're still taking up 
the collection.” 

“How much a head?” 

“Ten bucks.” 

“Pretty expensive smoker.” 

“Yoh” 

I waited. Then he said, “Pretty ex- 
pensive entertainment.” 

I didn’t say anything. 

“You know it’s funny. Most of those 
guys are married. Half of ‘em are as 
old as you, Pop. They seem O.K. But 
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they—they get the damnedest look 
when they talk about this thing.” 

He didn’t say “damn” very often 
when he talked to me, but when he did 
I always felt I belonged. 

“When is the smoker?” 

“In about three weeks.” Then his 
paint brush picked up speed. “But not 
if I can help it.” I jabbed my brush 
too deep in the bucket. But I didn’t 
say anything. 

Finally he said, “I’m gonna bust that 
thing up.” 

I waited, painted slowly, deliberate- 
ly. Then I said, “How are you going 
to?” 

“I don’t know yet. But I’m gonna 
bust it up.” 

I didn’t know what to say next. 
What should I say, “Fine, son, fine, 
I’m with you”? 

The next evening he seemed alive 
enough. He teased his sisters and flirt- 
ed with his mother but completely ig- 
nored me except for pass-the-bread. I 
knew he was saving me for something 
important. It gave me that good feel- 
ing. I was in. But I was afraid, too. 
What was I in for? 

Out on the porch it didn’t take him 
long. He took a paper from his wallet 
and read a kind of blurb he had writ- 
ten against immoral entertainment at 
smokers. It was very sincere, but still, 
archaic. I feared for its: results. He 
intended to mimeograph 15 or 20 
copies and send them through the office 
mail system. He would sign them 
“anonymous.” They would quickly 
pass among some 60 workers. 

“What do you think, Pop?” 
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What could I think? “Well, I—I 
guess it’s a pretty good idea, It’s—it’s 
unusual, But if you think you can stop 
this business, I—I suppose this is about 
the way,” I groped. Then I blurted, 
“Do you think it will do any good?” 

He looked at me evenly. “That’s 
what I’m asking you, Pop.” 

The ball was right in my stomach. 
He wanted it to be successful. It was 
a brave try, but it had to be done right. 
He wanted me to say he was doing it 
right, and I couldn’t. I didn’t know. 
But I couldn’t let him down. 

“Well, son, it may work, I believe 
it may work.” 

His expression didn’t change. I tried 
again. “It might make enough of them 
ashamed and not go to the smoker.” 

“Enough of them?” 

“Well—enough, so that the whole 
idea will be killed. So that they change 
their plans, and—well, have some 
other kind of entertainment. Isn’t that 
what you're after?” 

He stared past me in 18-year-old 
meditation. 

Then finally I broke in with the well- 
shellacked “Give it a try, son. Give it a 
try.” 

Nothing more was said for the next 
two days, although I thought enough. 
I was afraid he was in for a jolt and I 
didn’t know what kind. And I didn’t 
know what I should do when it hap- 
pened. But I was proud. Very, very 
proud. 

Three mornings later he appeared at 
breakfast, sober and silent. This was 
the day he would slip 20 envelopes into 
the office mail and the Quit-Tony- 
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Carter-Smoker campaign would be on. 
He gulped some orange juice, buttered 
some bread, didn’t eat it, mumbled 
something about getting to the office 
early, then hurried out. 

The day was trying. And that night 
was no silver lining. The Tony Carter 
Affair hadn’t gone too well. 

I met him just before dinner. His 
mouth smiled a little but his eyes— 
scared, hurt eyes—said, “No, Pop, it 
didn’t work.” 

I stood with my hands in my pock- 
ets, staring at the floor, and listened 
to a brief account. It couldn’t have 
been anything but brief. No half- 
baked holier-than-thou anonymous 
was going to stop their girlie strip 
show. From the boy’s account I gath- 
ered that the reaction had resolved to 
guessing who the wet blanket was. A 
gag had been established: “I'll bet 
you're the phantom smoker!” 

Our conversation was interrupted. 
Later I found the boy in his room 
again lying on the bed watching his 
feet. His stamp collection was not on 
his desk. Suddenly he sat up. 

“Hi, Pop.” 

“Hi, son.” 

He was silent a moment, then smiled 
briefly. “Guess I was way off the wire, 
Pop. I sure messed things up.” I re- 
membered how he looked as a little 
kid when he shot out the living-room 
window with my shotgun. “Pop, I 
made it a lot worse than it was. More 
guys will go to that thing now than if 
I hadn’t done a damn thing to stop 
em.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” I said mechani- 
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cally. It was about all I could say. 

He was silent again. I just stood 
helpless, conspicuous almost. And sud- 
denly a little worried: I knew enough 
about the long, long, thoughts of 
youth, but he was thinking too long. 

I tried lamely. “Look, son, don’t let 
this—get you down. It’s—well, it’s just 
one of those things.” That echoed just 
as lamely. I had to do better, “Listen, 
why don’t you get out another batch 
of letters? Make it stronger.” 

“Naw. Naw, Pop. It wouldn’t do 
aay good.” 

“It might. It wouldn’t hurt to try. 
It still might influence a few.” 

“What good would a few do? That 
wouldn’t stop the thing. No, Pop, it’s 
got to be all or none.” 

Then something clicked. “Wait a 
minute: let’s say they would have it 
anyway. But if even a few stayed 
away, that’s something. Your efforts 
would be worth a great deal—even if 
only one stayed away.” 

He slapped his knee. “Pop, I wanted 
to stop the whole thing. I wanted to 
break it up completely.” 

“Now look, son, you can’t clean up 
the world over night, singlehanded.” 
Maybe I shouldn’t have said that. He 
looked hurt. After a long. quiet, he said 
slowly, “No, Pop, maybe not. Maybe 
not.” 

I waited. Then, “Write up another 
letter; shoot it through the same way. 
Aim just as high, I mean the whole 
party.” 

“Pop, it won’t work. After what 
happened today it won’t work.” 

“Let me finish: how do you know 
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what each man thought when he saw 
this letter? You got the general opin- 
ion, yes, but how do you know there 
weren't two or three who started some 
serious thinking? Maybe a second let- 
ter would clinch the deal.” 

“But, Pop, just a couple of guys—” 

“That’s something, son. Believe me, 
that’s something.” I had to press now. 
I finally knew I was doing the real Pop 
thing to do, 

After a long time he said, “Yeah, I 
guess you're right. I guess you're right, 
Pop. Just a couple guys is something.” 

The following evening we worked 
over it together. He had developed a 
more forceful theme and this draft 
seemed much better, especially the 
part about the honor and decency all 
women are originally endowed with; 
and then the follow-up—that most of 
the men had wives they considered 
honorable and decent, and some had 
daughters as old as those they intended 
to leer at the night of the smoker. 

After this was mailed the reaction 
was still about the same. But he ad- 
mitted that it was difficult to determine 
any individual reactions among 60 
men. 

A week went by and the “phantom 
smoker” banter died out. But the col- 
lections continued. It was still too early 
to tell if any were staying away or just 
waiting until they had the $10. 

Four days before the date 47 had 
paid up. The boy didn’t let it throw 
him. But he did say, “Looks like we 
won't even get that ‘couple’ guys, Pop.” 

“Well, let’s wait it out, son.” 

I was out of town two days. When 
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I returned, I called from the station 
to say I’d be home for dinner. Then 
I asked if the boy was home. My wife 
said, “Yes, and he’s acting rather 
strangely.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Well, he’s mowing the lawn and 
I didn’t tell him to. And he’s whistling. 
Yes. And you know what a grouchy 
expression he usually has. It’s so much 
like yours. Do you want to talk to him 
now?” 

“No. I'll see him when I get home.” 
I figured it was all over and he had 
made up his mind to be a good loser, 

“Hiya, Pop.” I threw some oatmeal 
at the fish. The boy pushed the noisy 
mower down the edge of the last patch. 
He was busting his buttons to tell me 
something, but he was going to make 
me beg first. 

I caught up with the mower. 
“What's the latest on that smoker 
business?” 

“It’s off, Pop.” I stopped, but he 
kept going. I’ll swear his disinterested 
attitude was very well done. I com- 


pletely discarded my dignity and 
chased after him. 

“Off! You mean the whole thing?” 

“Pop, you know what you said about 
just a couple guys dropping out may- 
be doing some good? Well,” he stop- 
ped pushing the mower and his face 
suddenly filled up with a grin, “you 
were right, Pop. Only three guys de- 
cided to stay away but Tony Carter 
was one of ’em.” 

My mouth must have opened; he 
laughed. 

“Ya see, Pop, at first it was supposed 
to be a surprise but somebody tipped 
him off about the letters. He said he 
didn’t want any part of the smoker. 
An’ that did it. So it looks like we 
came out on top after all, Pop. Ain’t 
that the stuff! Say I gotta finish. this 
grass before chow. Got a date tonight. 
I'll see ya.” He roared off. 

I got down on my knees to check 
the new paint inside the fish pond. 
Then I looked at the water reflecting 
the sky. It was a pale blue, a beautiful 
pale Virgin blue. It was the stuff. 


SatreB 


Come Out, Wherever You Are 


“Br was like this, Father,” he said. “The ball had been passed to me—a long pass 
—and I caught it and got it tight under my arm. There were only two men 
between me and a winning goal. Interference took care of one of them, and I 
dodged the other. I was within two yards of the line and I looked down and 
the ball wasn’t under my arm. It just wasn’t there, Father. And I couldn’t help 
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saying, ‘Where the hell is that ball? 


“Well, where the hell was.it?” cried the worthy Father. 
Burges Johnson in Everybody’s Digest (March *49). 





Free health treatment 


Have a Good Yawn 


(SO 


| LTHOUGH yawning is the first thing 
Hi. we do each day on arising and the 
last thing before sleeping, less is known 
about it than about any other common 
phenomenon. But even so, yawning 
now has become a new and important 
instrument in the diagnostic medical 
bags of doctors who know how to use 
it. 

Experiments made in Boston City 
hospital by Dr. A. Price Heusner, 
young Harvard neurologist, Phi Beta 
Kappa, and‘former Rhodes scholar, be- 
gan as fairly routine tests on how vari- 
ous stimuli affect the blood flow. Dr. 
Heusner gathered his subjects in a 
warm, dark laboratory. First he at- 
tached stethoscopes to their chests. 
Then he placed one finger or toe of 
each subject between a photoelectric 
cell and a light. Thus, any change in 
breathing would be reproduced in 
shadow on a sensitized roll in one ma- 
chine, while any finger or toe constric- 
tion would record itself immediately 
on a graph, 

For a while the tests progressed sat- 
isfactorily. The subjects breathed and 
squirmed, and Dr. Heusner checked 
his charts. Then something went 
wrong. Mysterious changes in the 
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blood flow, which Heusner knew were 
not caused by his man-made stimuli, 
began to crop up on the charts. They 
followed a regular pattern. 

Several days later, still puzzled by 
the scribblings, Dr. Heusner walked 
into the test room and placed his hand 
casually on one man’s shoulder, Sud- 
denly, as the subject seemed to shrug 
under Heusner’s touch, the graph 
markings jumped. “What happened?” 

“Oh, I just yawned,” the man re- 
plied. “I do that a lot in this room. 
Too hot and dark. Makes me sleepy.” 

The immediate mystery was solved, 
The hidden influence botching up 
Heusner’s experiments was the com- 
mon, garden-variety yawn, Then Heus- 
ner himself yawned, wondered why, 
and decided to find out about it. 

Dr. Heusner first dug into stacks of 
medical books. He found only skimpy 
references to medical curiosity about 
yawning. After digesting these, he 
again mobilized his human guinea 
pigs, this time for months of carefully 
conducted yawning tests. His notes 
disclose at least part of the inside story 
of the yawn, 

“Yawns are regularly excited by 
boredom, drowsiness, the power of 
suggestion, and the circumstances sur- 
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rounding the passing from the sleeping 
to the waking condition,” Heusner re- 
ports, recapitulating what others had 
discovered.’ But then his survey goes 
behind the scenes of yawning. 

Here is an X-ray view of your yawn. 
When one or more of the stimulants 
begin to tickle up a yawn, receptors, 
tiny nerve antennae networked 
through the body, pick up the impulse 
and rush it to the medulla oblongata 
in the brain. From that switchboard 
of man’s nervous system a sharp com- 
mand goes to the jaw and throat mus- 
cles. Presto, you yawn! 

Meanwhile, deep under the skin, 
your body’s complicated machinery 
goes into action. When a yawn starts, 
your blood vessels begin to constrict. 
Within ten seconds they are taut and 
small. Almost a minute must tick by 
before the vessels expand to their nor- 
mal size. At the same time, the heart, 
which was thumping along at 80 beats 
per minute, suddenly accelerates to 90. 
Like a Rube Goldberg invention bob- 
bing up and down at full speed, the 
nervous system, blood-vessel network, 
breathing apparatus, and muscle struc- 
ture all swing into violent action when 
you yawn. 

But what does all this feverish activ- 
ity accomplish? Yawn detectives have 
developed a sound theory, based on 
hundreds of experiments, which lacks 
only concrete clinical proof before it 
can be definitely established. Accord- 
ing to this school of yawning, the com- 
mon yawn brings new air to the blood, 
through deep inhalation, and relaxes 
the nerves. It alSo speeds circulation by 
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the milking action of stretched muscles 
against taut veins in the arms and legs. 
Moreover, the yawn increases the mus- 
cular efficiency of the chest, mouth, 
and back. Every time you yawn you 
give yourself a miniature free health 
treatment! 

This theory discredits the popular 
belief that yawning is just part of 
breathing. As Heusner’s experiments 
proved, it definitely includes tighten- 
ing and subsequent relaxing of the 
blood vessels. Not only that, Heusner 
continues, but yawning probably is 
also a phenomenon which affects the 
volume of blood pushed out into the 
body from the heart, as well as the 
whole cycle of transformation of food 
into energy inside the human being. 

Not content with exposing the story 
of yawn cause-and-effect in the body, 
doctors have gone even further. They 
now declare the lowly yawn is a scien- 
tific device to help diagnose illness and 
predict the course of certain diseases. 

A few months ago an accident vic- 
tim was rolled into a Chicago hospital. 
He had suffered a severe brain concus- 
sion which plunged him into a deep 
coma. His face immobile as death, he 
made no move of any kind for three 
weeks. Then one day the hospital neu- 
rologist caught his patient in an ear- 
to-ear yawn. The doctor smiled. The 
yawn silently told him that the coma 
victim was on the mend. Naturally one 
yawn doesn’t guarantee recovery. But, 
if judged along with other symptoms, 
it can indicate fairly accurately the pa- 
tient’s chances for recovery. 

Sometimes a yawn can be the for- 
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tuneteller of severe illness. In a Con- 
necticut home recently, a woman no- 
ticed her 16-year-old son yawning at 
dinner. During the next few days the 
boy yawned more and more. Finally 
the mother called a physician. He in- 
formed her sadly that her son’s yawn- 
ing had nothing to do with lack of 
sleep. It was a symptom of encephali- 
tis, sleeping sickness. 

In some limited cases, too, a compe- 
tent neurologist, adding yawning to 
his other observations, can successfully 
make a diagnosis of brain trouble. 

Other doctors, however, have found 
the yawn more of a hindrance than a 
help, for occasionally someone will 
start to yawn and be unable to stop, 
falling into a sort of yawning jag like 
prolonged hiccoughing. Several years 
ago, for example, a distraught English 
doctor appealed to the British Medical 
Journal. “I have a patient with gall- 
stones. She has been operated upon 
and has had several stones removed. 
However, there is continued functional 
yawning. I have tried smelling salts 
and the usual remedies to no avail. 
Can you advise anything?” They could 
not, except to point out that physiolo- 
gists and neurologists agree that this 
type of yawning is caused by continu- 
ous reflex action of the epiglottis. 

Similar yawning is noted by Dr. 
Howard W. Haggard in his book, 
Man and His Body, as occurring in 
asphyxiation. This can start the un- 
comfortable, hard-to-stop reflex yawn- 
ing which may often be cured in much 
the same way as hiccoughs, by break- 
ing the regularity of the yawn. 
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Discarding science for the moment, 
answer this question, “Why are you 
yawning now?” Have you yawned one 
or more times while reading this ar- 
ticle? Have you wondered why you 
yawn in public places, at home, in the 
office, whenever you see someone else 
yawn? 

Medicine has a surprisingly simple 
answer for this one: the power of sug- 
gestion. Actually, the influence of sug- 
gestion in causing yawns is no more 
unusual than unconscious imitation of 
a person’s speech or facial contortions, 

But there is nothing in the scientific 
nature of the yawn itself to encourage 
imitation. To measure the power of 
suggestion in yawning, Dr. Joseph E. 
Moore of Peabody college, Nashville, 
Tenn., several years ago organized a 
“yawning club” of his students. He 
sent them into school meetings and 
church services with instructions to act 
out fake yawns in plain view. 

In school assemblies members of the 
group yawned 55 times. Twenty-one 
persons saw the phony yawns and 
promptly yawned themselves. Mean- 
while, the morning chirch services 
brought on ten real yawns for 15 
fakes. And during evening devotions 
11 genuine yawns were produced by 
20 simulated yawns. Dr. Moore then 
tested one group with a motion picture 
of a yawning girl. One third of his 
audience actually yawned, while an- 
other third admitted they “felt like 
they wanted to.” 

But, whether your embarrassing 
yawn is real or fake, remember the 
free health treatment it affords you. 





Echo of the Last Gospel 


By WILLIAM HUNTER, S.V.D. 


HE Venerable Arnold 

Janssen was founder 
of the Divine Word mis- 
sionaries. They established 
the first Foreign Missionary 
Seminary on American soil 
in 1909, at Techny, Ill. 

The name, Society of the 
Divine Word, goes back to 
the father of the founder, 
who had a deep love for the B 
beginning of the Gospel according to 
St. John, “In the beginning was the 
Word and the Word was with God 
and the Word was God.” The aged 
father of Arnold Janssen recited it 
every night and would often alarm the 
crows and gulls by bursting into it 
when he plowed. He used to tell the 
children, “This is a strong prayer and 
has great power with God!” Arnold 
never forgot his father’s devotion and 
called his new foundation the Society 
of the Divine Word. Even now persons 
taking or renewing Religious vows in 
the Society begin by solemnly inton- 
ing “In Principio erat Verbum et 
Verbum erat apud Deum....” 

As a young diocesan priest Father 
Janssen was successively engaged as a 
parish priest, professor of science, 
founder and editor of the Little Mes- 
senger of the Sacred Heart and pro- 
moter of the Apostleship of Prayer. 
28 


He personally turned a hand 

press and distributed his 

Little Messenger. Today, 

wherever the Divine Word 

missionaries are at work 

mission presses are in mo- 
4 tion. Some 50 periodicals 
are published by the Society 
in almost as many _ lan- 
guages. 

After many rebuffs and 
discouragements Father Janssen laid 
foundations of the Society of the Di- 
vine Word in Steyl, Holland, where 
an old tavern was converted into the 
first mission house. The modest inn 
had rooms for 20 guests, but 12 years 
later a new St. Michael’s mission house 
had 400 priests, Brothers and students. 
The new house was dedicated on Our 
Lady’s Nativity, Sept. 8, 1875, and 
with that dedication the Society was 
born. 

With an eye to practicality, Janssen 
founded also the Sister Servants of the 
Holy Ghost, a double Sisterhood: one 
active, to work side by side with the 
Divine Word missionaries in all parts 
of the world; the other contemplative, 
to pray in perpetual adoration for 
God’s blessing upon the missionaries. 
The two Congregations have had a 
phenomenal growth, their combined 
membership now numbering 4,000. 
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Today Father Janssen’s missionary 
enterprise is spread throughout the 
world. The generalate of the Society 
is in Rome. There are three provinces 
in Germany, one each in Holland, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Austria and 
Hungary, and seminaries in Ireland, 
England, Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, 
Spain and Wales. There are five flour- 
ishing provinces in South America, 
and three in the U.S. The headquar- 
ters of the Society in the East is lo- 
cated at Sacred Heart Mission House, 
Girard, Pa.; and in the South at Bay 
St. Louis, Miss. 

Foreign missions of the Society are 
found in every quarter of the globe: 
among the Negroes of North America 
and Africa, the Indians of Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile and Paraguay; in several 
of the wildest areas of China (where 
the Society also conducts the Catholic 
University of Peking); in 28 stations 
in Japan, many in the Philippines, East 
Indies, India, New Guinea, and on 
Pacific islands. 

In the U.S. a seminary for colored 
boys has been established; from it 19 
colored priests have already been or- 
dained. A colored Brotherhood is also 
a feature of the Society. A native clergy 
being the will of the Church, the So- 
ciety has afhliated with itself members 
of every race. Thomas Cardinal Tien, 
China’s first cardinal, is a member of 
the Divine Word Congregation. 

The Lay Retreat movement was in- 
stituted in our own day by the same 
Arnold Janssen. Scarcely had the first 
mission house been dedicated when he 
opened it for retreatants from every 
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walk in life, a practice which he en- 
joined upon all his houses. 

In the realm of science the S.V.D. 
missionaries have also made their mark 
by their international, ethnological, 
and anthropological review, Anthro- 
pos. 

Membership of the Society com- 
prises one cardinal, two archbishops, 
15 bishops, five prefects apostolic, 
2,025 priests, 1,200 Brothers, 600 semi- 
narians and 2,300 students. Members 
attribute the phenomenal growth to a 
devotion to the Holy Spirit which Ar- 
nold Janssen had learned in his pa- 
rental home. A special feature of the 
Society is the recitation of the Quarter 
Hour prayer. Every 15 minutes, at the 
sound of a gong, the senior in a group 
of priests or Brothers or the professor 
with his_pupils recite the acts of faith, 
hope and charity and invoke the bless- 
ing of the Holy Spirit. Two other de- 
votions characterize the Society: one to 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus and one to 
Mary under the title of Immaculate 
Spouse of the Holy Ghost. 

The Society is international in char- 
acter, numbering among its members 
representatives of every nationality. 
Even this character had its origin in 
the home life of Arnold Janssen. Dur- 
ing the Irish famine an Our Father 
was always added to the already long 
night prayers. When William, the 
founders young brother, led the pray- 
ers, he would ocasionally try to shorten 
the devotions by omitting the Our 
Father, but the father’s voice would 
immediately boom out, “Willie, the 
Our Father for Ireland, please.” 
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A beautiful invocation which comes 
from the lips of the saintly founder 
summarizes the high purpose of the 
Society of the Divine Word. It is the 
prayer with which Divine Word mis- 
sionaries the world over close all their 
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usher at St. Columba’s in New- 
ark, N.J., for the last 40 years 
and in that capacity has met many pas- 
tors. He claims he knows one who has 
one of the finest collections of political 
campaign buttons in the East, all sort- 
ed carefully from his jingling collec- 
tions and mounted on bulletin boards 
in his study. This is a commonplace, 
especially in election years, among the 
weird things that make ushers grit 
their teeth when they see them sur- 
reptitiously, less often nonchalantly, 
dropped into the collection basket. 
Although the pastor who found an 
ivory prayer wheel from the Orient 
kept the thing as a curio, other shep- 
herds have been hard put to it to dis- 
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public devotions. “May the darkness 
of sin and the night of heathenism 
vanish before the Light of the Word 
and the Spirit of Grace, and may the 
Heart of Jesus live in the hearts of 
men. Amen.” 
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pose of the trinkets that crop up in 
their collections. An upstate New York 
curate found a girl’s charm bracelet 
among the gate receipts. A Connecti- 
cut priest gleaned three cheap shirt 
studs from a dress suit. Peanuts crop 
up with a regularity that would have 
gladdened the heart of George Wash- 
ington Carver. Little boys faithfully 
fork over a tithe of their yearly mar- 
bles, and the ushers have two ways of 
looking at this phenomenon; philo- 
sophically, which means their own 
kids cash in on the agate element in 
the collections; ethically, which means 
that the 7th Commandment is not be- 
ing observed and that dairy products 
such as ice cream are diverting what 
would. otherwise be Church income. 


* Box 266, Stirling, N. J. December, 1948. 
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Some pastors moodily keep an old 
cigar box for preserving the latch keys, 
automobile cigarette lighters, typewrit- 
er erasers, paper clips, tuning forks, 
nail files, lipstick cases, small pocket 
mirrors, and bottle caps that drift in 
with the cash. Others, like the priest 
in a Manhattan parish, take a mild 
pride in their amazingly varied collec- 
tions of collar buttons, stick pins and 
tie clips. One priest got so many for- 
eign coins in his baskets that he was 
able to turn over a notable contribution 
to the famous Chase National bank 
collection, Another, lucky enough to 
have on his staff a numismatic nun, 
augmented his annual revenues con- 
siderably by letting a coin broker sell 
for him the rare pieces of change she 
frequently discovered while sorting 
the collection on Sunday afternoons. 

During the war and after, a large 
parish near an army separation center 
found itself flooded with enough paper 
currency to pay for a new roof on the 
church, if it hadn’t been heavily larded 
with European invasion notes, Japa- 
nese occupation currency (some of it 
bloodstained), dirty Reichsmarks, Al- 
gerian francs, crumpled draft cards, 
and enough IOU’s from global crap 
games to put a lien on the army’s 
finance department. The nuns who 
sorted the collections kept some of this 
foreign stuff to help dramatize geogra- 
phy for their grammar-school classes, 
but the pastor, who had his own ideas 
about drama, kept the IOU’s and sent 
them off to his bishop. What episcopal 
disposition was ever made of them has 
not been made public. 
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Religious medals are, of course, 
something that the veteran usher can 
detect by ear, even when he doesn’t see 
them hit the plate. While all pastors 
are naturally regretful of the false 
sense of pride that they assume lies 
behind this practice, infrequent though 
it be, some will reveal off the record 
that St. Christopher medals are defi- 
nitely out in front because of their 
closer resemblance to quarters or half- 
dollars. 

Perhaps the granddaddy of all mys- 
teries along this line was the finding, 
in the collection of a church on Long 
Island, of a diamond-studded gold 
cross, tiny but obviously very valuable. 
The ushers and the pastor pondered it 
for a week. A call to the bishop had 
been answered with the usual wise ad- 
vice, “Wait and see.” They couldn’t 
very well advertise, because it looked 
like a definite gift to the Church. Nor 
did they feel that they should dispose 
of it without some effort to find out 
who had donated it. The whole thing 
was cleared up the following Sunday 
when, after the 10 o’clock Mass, a 
stately lady and her husband visited 
the rectory to ask if any of the ushers 
had found a diamond-studded gold 
cross in the church. The couple had 
attended Mass there on their way to 
Canada, stopping to see some friends, 
and hadn’t discovered the loss until 
Tuesday in Portland, Me. They had 
backtracked at every stop for the rest 
of the week and had by that time 
despaired of ever finding the heirloom. 
It was the pastor’s pleasure to restore 
the little cross and find himself recipi- 
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ent of their deep gratitude and a 
healthy little check for his kindness. 

Other pastors are less lucky. The 
collection envelope, while a good idea 
in a lot of ways, can fool even the 
ushers with its invisible contents. Only 
later do the nuns find receipted tailor 
bills, grocery lists, and old OPA ration 
books inside the little alms-bearers. 
The consensus is that people do these 
things absent-mindedly or that the 
small fry have not yet learned that 
the Church is not amused. 

Sometimes the Church is amused, 
though, and then the great motherly 
heart of her swells with affection, even 
if only in a single pastoral bosom, as 
did our Lady’s at the quaint offering 


of the storied juggler. The ushers at 
a church in the Bronx looked at one 
another in consternation to find in the 
collection a dead and thoroughly 
mummified frog. One of them had 
seen it slipped in, hesitantly, by a well- 
scrubbed little boy in the third row. 
Angrily, they took their find to the 
pastor. To their surprise, they found 
that the pastor had been a little boy 
himself and remembered only too well 
how precious a thing a dried frog had 
once been to him. “I'll keep it, boys,” 
he laughed. “Don’t worry about it. If 
the little fellow had put $1,000 in the 
basket, he couldn’t have given as much | 
of his heart as went with this. Of such 
is the kingdom of heaven!” 
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Waves like bolts of lace unroll- 
ing on the beach. —David Bradley. 


The young woman gazed at him 
as if he were a:train she didn’t have 
to catch. —Phyllis Bottome. 


\ Snow padded the city with inches 
of silence. —Esther Forbes. 


An old barn leaning on the 
weather. —Margie Alice Davis. 


An immaculate spring morning 
offered itself to Divine inspection. 
—Margery Sharp. 


Withered oak leaves dangled like 
worn-out gloves. —Mary I. Counihan. 


Flights of Fancy 


Many a tombstone is carved by 


chiseling in traffic. 
—People Magazine. 


Night, leaking with starlight. 
—Fray Angelico Chavez. 
The skier’s word hung where he 
had been. —Bert Sims. 


Definite-shuns: 

Income tax blanks: pen-and-ink 
sketches of the Great Divide —H. 
Mendel. Scandalmongers’ disease: 
palpitation of the tongue.—Eliza- 
beth Bisland. Communist line: that 
on which the Reds toe their Marx. 
—Bruce Caldwell. 


[Readers are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $2 
will be paid on publication. Exact source must be given. We are sorry 
it is impossible for us to acknowledge or return contributions.—Ed. ] 











Uneasy sledding down under Down Under 
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Condensed chapter of a book* 


the Antarctic was in 1907, as phys- 

icist to Shackleton’s expedition in 
the Ross sea area. He made the journey 
to the South Magnetic Pole. 

In 1910 the Australian Association 
for the Advancement of Science de- 
cided to sponsor his exploration of new 
ground to the west of the Ross sea. 
Between Cape Adare and Kaiser Wil- 
helm Land there lay no less than 2,000 
miles of unknown coastline. 

Captain J. K. Davis was master of 
the expedition ship, the Aurora, and 
also Mawson’s second-in-command, In 
addition to the crew, there were 31 
members in the expedition, many of 
them being university students or re- 
cent graduates, 

The Aurora established the first base 
on Macquarie island in December, 
1911. This island is approximately 
halfway between Australia and the 
Antarctic continent and had never 
been properly charted nor explored. 
Five men under the leadership of G. 
F, Ainsworth were left at this station, 
and the ship continued her voyage 
south. 

Heavy pack ice soon forced the Au- 


\F Dovucias Mawson’s first visit to 


rora westward and then, to the excite- 
ment of everyone on board, a long 
stretch of ice-cliffs could be seen. 
There were indications that the party 
was approaching land, but a furious 
blizzard presently obscured everything 
from view. When the weather cleared, 
a steep snow-covered promontory 
loomed up through the mist. The sea 
was so strewn with islands that sound- 
ings had to be taken every few min- 
utes. Both the islands and the main- 
land, along which the Aurora was 
now coasting, were so overwhelmed 
with ice that, even at sea level, the 
rock was almost hidden. A small land- 
locked harbor was at last discovered, 
and here, at Cape Denison on the coast 
of Adélie Land, Mawson decided to 
establish his main base. 

Severe gales handicapped the un- 
loading operations, but by Jan. 19 the 
work had been completed, and Cap- 
tain Davis steamed westwards to find 
a suitable site for the third station. 
This was the first voyage. along this 
coast sirice the days of sail. New land 
was sighted at various points, and the 
ship passed over positions where land 
had previously been charted. Finally a 


“Polar Exploration. 2nd Edition, 1947. Adam & Charles Black, 4-5-6 Soho Square, London, 


W. 1, England. 268 pp. 
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high snow-covered coast was seen to 
the south. This country has since been 
named Queen Mary Land. 

The Aurora’s coal supply had be- 
come so low that it was essential to 
find a suitable landing place without 
further delay. Frank Wild was to be 
in charge of the eight men who were 
to occupy the western base. As there 
was no natural site in the neighbor- 
hood, he took the risk of establishing 
the station on a large ice barrier which 
extended along the coast and was 
henceforth to be called the Shackleton 
Shelf-Ice. He decided to erect the hut 
at a point about 600 yards from its 
edge and 17 miles from the mainland. 
The cliff face rose sheer from the sea, 
but a wire hoist called a flying fox was 
rigged up, and by Feb. 21 all the stores 
and equipment had been elevated to 
the ice barrier above. Captain Davis 
now turned the Aurora northward and 
began the long voyage back to Aus- 
tralia. 

Meanwhile Mawson’s party at Cape 
Denison was already experiencing far 
worse weather than has been found in 
any other part of the world. The cli- 
mate proved to be little more than one 
continuous blizzard the year round; 
a hurricane of wind roared for weeks, 
pausing for breath only at odd inter- 
vals, On certain days the average for 
the 24 hours was 90 mph, while mo- 
mentary gusts or “whirlies” reached 
more than twice this velocity. 

The whirlies arrived quite sudden- 
ly, and their radius of activity was 
strictly limited, only objects directly*in 
their path being disturbed. For in- 
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stance, a man was once skinning one | 
end of a seal, and remained in perfect 
calm, while his companion, at the 
other extremity, was on the edge of a 
furious vortex. Men were flung about 
like ninepins until they became more 
used to the conditions. Crampons with 
spikes about one and a half inches long 
were the first essential, while the. sec- 
ond was to lean against the wind at 
the correct angle. 

Not until Aug. 8 was there any in 
dication of improvement in the weath- 
er. That day opened with a steady 
barometer and bright sunshine, the 
wind fell to 40 mph, and cirrus clouds 
spread out fanwise from the north 
The following afternoon Mawson left 
the hut with two companions to make 
a depot of provisions somewhere to the 
south. After sledding five and a half 
miles, the gradient of the ascent be 
came much less steep and it seemed a 
strategic point to leave their load, 
They dug a large cave in the glacier 
ice, which would provide shelter from 
hurricanes and be a great advantage 
to all future sledding parties. The en 
trance consisted of an almost vertical 
shaft, situated on one side of the cav- 
ern, and covered with a canvas flap. 
Inside, the blizzard was banished. 
Aladdin’s Cave, as it was called, 
proved to be one of the most useful 
experiments of the whole expedition. 

Parties set out in September to ret 
onnoiter the country to the south, 
the southeast and to the west. The 
southern party reached a point I 
miles from the hut, but further prog 
ress then became impossible, as the 
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men had no long-spiked crampons and 
the wind became so violent that they 
had to shelter in a cave which they 
managed to construct. The tents of 
both the other parties were badly torn, 
but the men succeeded in getting back 
to the hut safely. There the wind had 
averaged 58 mph during the fortnight 
that C. T. Madigan’s western party 
had been absent. Yet he had succeeded 
in setting up a depot 50 miles away. 

Mawson’s plan was to send out five 
parties, each of three men, to explore 
the country round his base. All of 
them, except Bickerton’s, left the hut 
about the middle of November. F. H. 
Bickerton was in charge of the air trac- 
tor, and his departure was delayed un- 
til the weather became warmer. The 
air tractor was a modified airplane, 
relieved of its wings, and with the 
lower part of the undercarriage re- 
placed by long sled runners to which 
brakes had been fitted. Although it 
attained a speed of 20 mph in the face 
of a fair wind, the propeller and part 
of the mechanism were broken the first 
day of the actual journey, and it had 
to be abandoned. Bickerton and his 
companions continued the journey 
westward by man-hauling their own 
sled, and succeeded in exploring the 
country behind the Adélie Land coast- 
line, 

Meanwhile, a party under Lieut. R. 
Bage had almost reached the South 
Magnetic Pole, The men finally turned 
back 300 miles from the base and, 
searching in vain for one of their de- 
pots, they had to march the last 56 
miles with practically no food. Fortu- 
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nately, neat alcohol had been provided 
for the Primus stove, and it helped to 
sustain them during this final stage. 

Three other parties were exploring 
the country to the east of the base, the 
far-eastern one being under Mawson’s 
own charge. His two companions were 
Lieut. B. E. S. Ninnis, of the Royal 
Fusiliers, and Dr. Xavier Mertz, an 
expert Swiss skier and mountaineer. 
Mawson took all the 17 surviving sled 
dogs on this journey. 

The three sleds were lightly loaded. 
Consequently the pace was rapid at 
first, although capsizes frequently oc- 
curred; in fact, two of the men were 
often able to ride, while the third 
walked ahead of the dogs. When they 
reached the crest of a high ridge, a fine 
panorama of coastal scenery lay below 
them. Two giant glacier tongues ex- 
tended out to sea. The icecap behind 
them seemed so badly crevassed that 
they decided to sled farther inland, 
and then to follow the trend of the 
coastline southeast. 

The glaciers proved extremely dan- 
gerous, and once several hours were 
spent in advancing only a mile. On the 
Ninnis glacier, the more easterly one, 
a dog must have fallen down some 
chasm, as he never reappeared, and 
his loss reduced the number of dogs 
to 12. The leading team pulled two 
sleds, joined together in tandem fash- 
ion by a short length of rope, while 
the remaining dogs were harnessed to 
the third sled. ‘It was fortunate that 
the two front sleds were lightly loaded, 
as on one occasion the trailer suddenly 
disappeared down a crevasse. Mawson 
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caught hold of the other sled, which 
together with the dogs was being 
dragged backwards, and in a few mo- 
ments was helped by Ninnis and 
Mertz. Eventually he was lowered 
down the crevasse to attach a rope to 
the tail end of the sled, which was at 
last hauled to the surface. 

This new country, to the east of 
Adélie Land, was named after King 
George V. Since the party had arrived 
there, the weather had been reasonably 
good, but early in December a blizzard 
held them up for three days. The food 
ration was therefore reduced and a 
was abandoned. 


week later a_ sled 


Mawson divided the equipment be- 
tween the remaining two sleds in 
nearly equal portions. 

The next day, Dec. 14, the weather 
was ideal, and the party intended to 
leave a depot that evening, to push on 
to within sight of Oates Land before 
beginning 
“was skiing well ahead and was evi- 
dently in h 
judge from the 
wafted back from time to time. Pres- 
ently he halted and held up his ski 


stick, a signal that something unusual 


the return journey. Mertz 


zh spirits, if one were to 


snatches of song 
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was afoot. Failing to observe any cause 
for the signal, Mawson jumped on the 
leading sled, got out the book of tables 
and began to work out the latitude ob- 
servation he had taken a few minutes 
previously. A moment later a faint in- 
dication of a crack in the ice passed 
beneath him. He called out a warning 
to Ninnis, who swung his sled in order 
to cross the crevasse at right angles. 
Mawson resumed his work, Suddenly 
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he noticed that Mertz had halted and 


was gazing anxiously in the direction 
from which they had been traveling, 
He, too, looked round, and saw noth 
ing except his own sled tracks running 
away into the distance. Ninnis and his 
sled had disappeared. 

Mawson rushed back along the trail 
to find a gaping hole in the surface 
about 11 feet wide. He waved to Mertz 
to bring a rope and then shouted into 
the dark depths below. No sound came 
back except the moaning of a dog 
caught on a shelf just visible 150 feet 
beneath. For three hours the mea 
called unceasingly. All the available 
rope was tied together but the totd 
length was insufficient to reach even 
a ledge where the remains of the tent 
could just be seen. The dog had ceased 
to moan and a chill draft rose outd 
the abyss. 

The explanation of this disastet 
seems to be that Ninnis was walking 
without skis, whereas Mawson had 
been sitting on his sled when crossing 
the crevasse. The weight of a mani 
body over such a small area as the foot 
is formidable, and no doubt was sut 
ficient to smash the arch of the crevast 
roof. Only one pair of skis had beet 
taken on the journey, as the surfacts 
were hard and windswept. Thes 
Mertz had been wearing. 

The tragedy had occurred at a poifll 
316 miles from the base, and the @ 
food and all except ten days’ man fos 
had disappeared down the crevast 
The tent, too, had gone, although thet 
was still a spare tent cover, whi 
could be spread over a frame. It Mie 
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been expected that if such an accident 
were to happen, the first sled would 
be the one to be lost. Therefore, in 
addition to most of the food, the best 
dogs had fallen down the crevasse. To 
make matters even worse, no depots 
had been left during the outward jour- 
ney, because ice conditions near the 
coast had appeared so dangerous that 
the party had decided to return much 
farther inland. 

A thin soup was all that Mawson 
and Mertz could afford for dinner, 
and there was nothing for the dogs ex- 
cept a few articles of old clothing and 
several rawhide straps. As soon as the 
meal was over, they stood beside the 
crevasse, while Mawson read the burial 
service. They then turned away and 
began the struggle home. 

Early the next morning the little 
party reached the camping ground 
where the sled had been discarded 
three days previously. Mertz construct- 
ed a makeshift frame which would 
support the spare tent cover. It consist- 
ed of his own skis and two half-lengths 
of sled runner, all lashed together at 
the apex. Inside there was just enough 
room for two sleeping bags on the 
floor; but only one man could move 
about at a time, and neither could ever 
rise above a sitting position. The weak- 
est of the dogs was shot and then. fed 
to his companions, but the men them- 
selves got little satisfaction out of this 
diet, as the meat proved so stringy that 
it could scarcely be chewed. Hence- 
forth their daily ration consisted of 
only six ounces each of ordinary food 
and a slightly larger weight of dog 
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meat. During the succeeding days, all 
the remaining dogs had to be killed 
as each of them collapsed from ex- 
haustion. 

More than half the distance back to 
the base had been covered by the end 
of December. The outlook was fairly 
promising, but trouble of a new order 
was brewing. Mertz was unwell and 
complained of pains in the stomach 
which, he thought, were caused by the 
dog meat. His suggestion that they eat 
only the sledding rations was therefore 
adopted. By New Year’s day he seemed 
much worse and even took no interest 
in his ration of biscuit. Mawson there- 
fore decided that, as the weather was 
poor, and they needed a sun observa- 
tion to know their position, it would 
be advisable to rest in the tent. 

Similar conditions prevailed the 
next day, but on the evening of Jan. 
3 they managed once more to continue 
the journey. Only five miles were cov- 
ered, because Mertz had developed 
dysentery, and his fingers were frost- 
bitten. Two more depressing days 
were spent in. the cramped little tent, 
because Mertz thought the rest might 
enable him to recover. This delay must 
have been terrible for Mawson, as his 
own slender chances of surviving were 
gradually slipping by. Another at- 
tempt to march was then made, but 
the surfaces were hummocky and 
Mertz in his weak condition fell sev- 
eral times. At last Mawson persuaded 
him to ride on the sled, but, after two 
and a half miles, Mertz became so 
chilled that the only alternative was 
to camp. 
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By Jan. 7 Mertz had become help- 
less. That afternoon he had several fits, 
and then, delirious, talked incoherently 
until midnight. A couple of hours later 
he died quietly, and the second stage 
of this terrible journey had ended, like 
the first, in tragedy. 

Mawson was now alone. There ap- 
peared to be little hope of reaching the 
hut, still 100 miles away, but if he 
could get to some prominent point 
near by, the men’s diaries might yet 
be found by a search party. Spurred on 
by this idea, he set to work on the sled, 
sawing it in half with a pocket tool 
and discarding the rear section. He 
erected a mast and made a sail out of 
a waterproof clothes bag and a bur- 
berry jacket. Late that evening he 
buried Mertz under a pile of snow 
blocks, and above it placed a rough 
cross composed of the two discarded 
halves of the sled runners. 

A furious blizzard raged the next 
day, and Mawson spent most of his 
time cooking the remaining dog meat 
to lighten his load of fuel. He set out 
on Jan. 11th over a good surface and 
in brilliant sunshine. His feet pained 
him, and he found they had begun 
to fester and that the soles had sepa- 
rated in each case as a complete layer. 
Fortunately he had a good supply of 
lanoline and with the aid of this and 
bandages he made his feet fairly com- 
fortable. Over the bandages he pulled 
six pairs of thick woolen socks, fur 
boots, and crampon overshoes. The 
weather was so warm that he removed 
most of his clothing and the sun on his 
skin renewed his strength. Neverthe- 
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less his nerves were so worn out after 


marching about six miles, that he 
camped and tended the raw patches 
which had appeared all over his body, 

The date on which all sled parties 
were due at the base passed by. On Jan, 
17 Mawson fell through a snow bridge 
into a hidden crevasse and hung 14 
feet below the surface, suspended by 
his harness rope. The crevasse was 
about six feet wide and sheer-walled, 
descending into blue depths below, 
In a supreme effort he raised himself 
almost to the surface, when another 
section of the roof gave way, throwing 
him down once more to the full length 
of the rope. His strength was fast 
ebbing and it was essential to makea 
final effort before it became too late. 
This time he climbed up the rope, 
emerging feet first through the cre 
vasse roof. There he lay at full length 
and gradually shuffled safely on to 
solid ground. He then fainted from 
the nervous strain. 

It was an hour or more before he 
recovered consciousness. Numb with 
cold, he eventually erected the tent, 
where he lay wondering how he could 
avoid a repetition of this danger. Pres 
ently the idea occurred to him to com 


struct a ladder from a length of alpine 


rope which he still possessed. One end 
could be attached to the bow of the 
sled and the other carried over his left} 
shoulder. Thus, provided the sled wert 
not engulfed by a crevasse, it would: 
be easy to climb out again. 

The rope ladder was twice put to the 
test the next day, but Mawson emerged 
triumphant. He was now very weak, 
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but, helped by the sail on the sled, he 


made good progress, although on sev- 
eral days he had to remain weather- 
bound in his tept. Then, in thick 
weather, he had another stroke of luck. 
He ran into a cairn of snow blocks 
which had been erected by a search 
party only a few hours before. On top 
of the mound was a bag of food and 
a note stating that the ship had arrived. 
On Feb. 1, 1913, Mawson arrived at 
Aladdin’s Cave. A blizzard kept him 
there a week. When he finally walked 
down the last five and a half miles to 
the hut, the ship could be seen, a mere 
speck on the horizon, sailing away. 
Five of his men, however, had 
stayed behind, and a new wireless op- 
erator had been landed by the Aurora. 
She had left that very day, but, al- 
though messages were sent to recall 
her, Captain Davis decided it was 
essential to relieve Wild’s party at the 
western base without further delay. 
He succeeded in this, and, on his re- 
turn to Australia, spent the next few 
months collecting additional funds 
there and in England. The following 
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year he managed to reach Cape Deni- 
son, where Mawson and his party 
were taken on board. 

The work of this magnificent expe- 
dition was now over. In spite of the 
unrivaled climatic conditions, both 
Adélie Land and King George V Land 
had been explored. The base at Cape 
Denison is the only one that has ever 
been established on the gently sloping 
ice-covered land which is typical of 
the greater part of Antarctica. All 
other stations have been placed in re- 
gions where they have been separated 
from true continental conditions by 
high mountain ranges or by a wide 
belt of barrier ice. 

Mawson returned to the Antarctic 
during the summers of 1929-30 and 
1930-31. He found that the coastline 
is Continuous from King George V 
Land as far as Enderby Land, and 
approximately 1,000 miles of new coast 
was charted. The variety of work 
which has been carried out by Maw- 
son’s expeditions is amazing, and he 
himself has done as much as any other 
man to unveil the Antarctic regions. 


You Never Can Tell 


“No man is as well known as he thinks he is,” said Enrico Caruso, the famous 
tenor. 

Once when his car had broken down and he was resting in the house of 
a friendly farmer while it was being repaired, the man asked him his name. 
When he heard it was Caruso, he jumped to his feet and seized the famous singer 
by the hand. “Little did I think I would ever see a man like you in this here 
humble kitchen, sir.” 

Then, just as Caruso was congratulating himself upon being so well known, 
the farmer went on, “Just think of it, the great traveler, Robinson Caruso, 
himself.” Ave Maria. 
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One Way to Start a Convent 


By 
GRETTA PALMER 


OTHER BENEDICT 

Duss, prioress of the 

Benedictine monas- 
tery known as Regina Laudis 
(Queen of Praise), at Bethlehem, 
Conn., was born in Pittsburgh 36 years 
ago. At the age of eight, she firmly 
announced that she intended to be- 
come a cloistered nun and in due time 
she did enter the 7th-century Abbey 
of Jouarre, in eastern France. 

Jouarre was caught in the backwash 
of the war in 1940. The convent was 
badly bombed and the nuns scattered; 
some of them endured three days of 
shellfire, hiding in a cellar during the 
battle of Tours. After the peace of 
Vichy, when they returned to the con- 
vent there was work for all the nuns 
to do. Especially for Mother Benedict, 
who was the only doctor left for miles 
around. She had to leave the cloister 
every day to care for sick and wounded 
in the town and countryside. 

On Dec. 7, 1941, Mother Benedict 
was sent on an errand to the mother 
superior’s office. Her eyes casually 
caught the day’s newspaper lying on 
the desk; Pearl Harbor had been at- 
tacked. A few days later the newspaper 
carried ominous words for her: the 
German army announced that Amer- 
40 
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ican citizens without excep. 
¢ tion were to report immed: 
¥ - ately for shipment to a com 
AR centration camp. Though the 
death penalty was to be imposed on 
anyone who tried to hide, she decided 
not to report. 

In April, 1944, a letter summoned 
Mother Benedict to Gestapo headquar 
ters in Paris. That night she secretly 
left the abbey. She planned to go toa 
Swiss cousin’s home in Paris, satisfy 
the Gestapo there of her nonexistence, 
and then, she hoped, return. With her 
went Mother Mary Aline, a high 
spirited companion for such a journey, 
and a fervent friend of all Americans 
For in the earlier war she had beena 
belle, with admirers among th 
U.S. officers in Paris. And Mother 
Mary Aline did not doubt that evet 
now she remembered how to twist 4 
man around her little finger. 

The two set out in the dead of night, 
dodging German patrols on the out 
skirts of the town, their false papett 
rustling in theix habits. They installed 
themselves with cool effrontery in tit 
officers’ carriage of a German trod 
train, which the Allies proceeded # 
bomb thoroughly. They spent 30 houtt 
traveling a few hundred miles, ast 


*Monastery place, Union City, N. J. January, 1949. 
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ended in a suburban rail yard in a 
blacked-out Paris at 2 a.M. 

When they reached the address they 
sought, it was 5 a.m. and still dark. 
Mother Benedict lit a candle to see the 
bell. The cousin who lived there open- 
ed her door to find two barefoot nuns, 
carrying a lighted candle, looking very 
tired. : 

They had sent no word ahead; one 
does not risk such messages in time 
of war. When the Swiss cousin had 
beckoned them inside, she warned 
them that her home was a station of 
the anti-nazi underground. Every bed 
in the house was filled with Jewish ref- 
ugees: all that she could give them 
for the night was a pair of chairs. The 
next day they moved to the home of 
a college friend of Mother Benedict’s, 
a French woman doctor, who could at 
least provide them with cots. 

When they woke up on the second 
morning, in her house, they found that 
the top floor housed a branch of the 
Gestapo itself and that the woman jan- 
itor was an informer of the Germans. 

Since there was no hope of eluding 
the Gestapo, then the thing to do was 
to meet the Gestapo and overcome 
them. And so Mother Mary Aline, 
with her candid eyes and queenly 
poise, went calling on the secret police, 
who kept the master files of all aliens 
in France. Plainly, she was a patient 
nun who had now passed the limits of 
patience itself. She said they had come 
from Jouarre with the permission of 
the mother superior to explain why 
Mother Benedict could not answer the 
summons, 
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“This American nun of yours!” went 
Mother Mary Aline’s tirade. “Because 
of her, your ill-mannered soldiers dis- 
turb our devotions. It is insufferable, 
insupportable, - ridiculous! It must 
stop!” 

“But where 7s the American nun?” 
asked the’badgered nazi official, finger- 
ing the card on Mother Duss from his 
files. 

“Where? Where indeed? Your men 
have been told ofteri enough that she 
has left. It is a subject with which we 
are heartily bored. All we say to you 
is this: there is no American nun at 
Jouarre now.” He looked ‘at them. 
Their eyes met his serenely. 

“Very well,” he said. “I believe you. 
I don’t want you breaking military 
laws to come to Paris again. I will send 
a telegram to our men at Jouarre to- 
day. They will not trouble your Com- 
munity, I promise you.” 

As they left his office they saw him 
remove the card marked “Duss” from 
the file. The nuns returned to Jouarre, 
to tranquil, ordered years ahead—or 
so they believed. 

One day at recreation the whisper 
went around: “The soldiers are com- 
ing!” Mother Benedict tucked up her 
robes and flew up the worn stone steps 
to the belfry. She could see the broad 
military road across the plain. There 
were soldiers and tanks and trucks 
and the first jeeps of her experience. 
But the men were not British soldiers, 
nor Frenchmen, either. At their head 
flew the flag of blue and white and red, 
arranged in the beloved pattern of the 
Stars and Stripes. 
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Mother Benedict was an American 
woman then; no doubt of that. The 
astonished line of march saw a black- 
habited nun lean dangerously low from 
a convent tower to shout at them in 
clearest English. 

“What did you say to them?” I ask- 
ed her. 

“T said, ‘O.K., boys. We're glad 
you're here.’ ” 

And at that moment the knowledge 
came to her, fast and certain as a clap 
of thunder in her heart, that she was 
not going to live out her life in Jouarre, 
as she had thought. She would bring 
back to her country a gift, the best she 
knew, the cloistered life which France 
had finally taught her to love. 

The utter impracticability of the 
plan did not disturb her: even though 
in 1945 Mother Benedict was penni- 
less, devoid of influence in either 
America or Rome, bound by vows 
which would keep her at Jouarre with- 
out remission. She continued with her 
normal life for 18 months. Then things 
began to happen, each one of them an 
extraordinary exception to the com- 
mon run of things. 

The bishop of the diocese came to 
Jouarre, quite out of season. To him 
Mother Benedict quietly submitted 
her plan; and instead of calling it 
scatterbrained, he most surprisingly 
approved (archbishops do not ordi- 
narily bless an untried project which 
will need good fortune and a chain of 
quasi miracles). 

Next, a check came fluttering to 
Mother Benedict with a message from 
a girlhood friend, begging her to use 
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the money for “any plan you like.” 
The sum was just enough to pay the 
traveling expenses of two nuns to New 
York. Something else happened with- 
out which, check or no check, she 
could not have asked to be released 
from Jouarre: a close relative in Amer- 
ica needed her presence for one of the 
few carefully stipulated emergencies 
for which her Rule had made provi- 
sions 1200 years before. 

So now it was time to tell the mother 
superior the plan. That dignitary took 
it coolly. She said, “It is rather obvious 
that you cannot succeed in this mad 
plan of an American convent, unless 
God overrules every law of ordinary 
common sense. If that happens, I shall 
not stand in your way.” 

It would be weeks, she was told, 
before she could get a hearing from 
even the outermost anteroom authori- 
ties of the Vatican. Very well, said 
Mother Benedict. She would wait. 
Meanwhile, she would enjoy this little 
vacation. She would, for instance, visit 
some of the spots near Rome where St. 
Benedict had lived and worked. She 
had heard that a kind man, a Mr. 
Myron Taylor, was sending a party of 
Americans to one of the historic ab- 
beys; perhaps he would have room in 
the car for one small nun. 

Mother Benedict did not know Mr. 
Taylor, the American President’s rep- 
resentative in the Vatican. But he was 
the first American she had really seen 
in years; once in his presence, she 
could not hold back the story of her 
dream. Forgetting the mission that 
had brought her here, she poured out 
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her problems and plans for an hour. 

Then Mr. Taylor spoke. “I'll give 
you a note, This man is certainly the 
one for you to see.” 

The name of the ecclesiastic on the 
envelope was strange to Mother Bene- 
dict. It was only when she was waiting 
in his outer office that she discovered 
from another visitor that “this man” 
was the one official at the Vatican 
without whom her plans could never 
have a hope of ultimate success. 

Mother Benedict and Mother Mary 
Aline walked bravely down the gang- 
plank in New York. They had little 
to declare, and a single $20 bill was 
their capital. They knew no one in 
America who seemed likely to advance 
the plan that brought them here, no 
one except Miss Lauren Ford, the 
painter of religious subjects, to whom 
a French friend had written. 

Miss Ford and another artist, Fanny 
Delehanty, met them at the dock. They 
hospitably asked the nuns if they 
would like to dine in town. It was a 
lovely dinner, high on a roof above 
New York. When the last drop of real 
coffee had been drained, Miss Ford 
asked for the check, dug into her 
handbag, and emerged stricken. Miss 
Delehanty smiled condescendingly. 
With some aplomb, she opened her 
bag, shuddered, and produced 3c. So 
Mother Benedict, in the grand manner 
of a duchess, said, “Allow me, ladies.” 
With a flourish she handed the waiter 
her $20 bill. 

The drive home was enlivened by 
a flat tire, which required the help of 
a garageman—and $5 more. Thus it 
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was that Mother Benedict began her 
mission in America with $1.85. 

Mother Benedict’s first call when 
she arrived was on the Hartford bish- 
op. All she asked of him was a routine 
courtesy of being allowed to stay in 
his diocese while she looked for a 
sympathetic Church authority to spon- 
sor her plan and went about the raising 
of funds. 

He welcomed the nuns. But he 
warned them, too, that they must not 
make a public drive for funds; the 
needs of an impoverished Europe were 
too great, and no competing appeal 
would be allowed. 

Mother Benedict sat serenely back, 
to wait for her opening. Waiting, as 
always, began to bring results, Friends 
of Miss Ford’s heard about the plan; 
a few enthusiasts among them sent 
checks. Then local newspapers became 
curious, and a few interviews appear- 
ed. More checks arrived. Mother Bene- 
dict "drew up a list of hoped-for spon- 
sors and wrote to ask if they would 
help her found a convent, to be called 
Regina Laudis, always provided she 
could find a bishop and a site, some 
building materials and a piece of land. 
Several dozen Americans wrote back 
that they thought highly of her plan 
if she could overcome the obstacles. 

She was in America to found a con- 
templative convent, and that was what 
she would do. Meanwhile, she made 
friends in the town. She used her time 
learning the old New England handi- 
crafts. She asked a kind neighbor, a 
Mrs. Robert Leather, to teach her how 


to weave. 
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One evening, while she was taking 
a lesson in this womanly art, her host, 
a Protestant and successful business- 
man, surprisingly said, “I have 50 acres 
on a hill up there that I have been 
saving for years for some good pur- 
pose. This is it. I'll give it to you and 
you can start your convent here.” 

And a little later, Mr. Leather prom- 
ised that he would also sell the nuns 
a near-by rural factory that might be 
converted to a stop-gap convent. A 
farmhouse adjoining the two sites 
reached the market at this time. It was 
good enough. But there was just one 
catch: the cost of the two properties 
would come to $100,000. Her bank ac- 
count contained $216.20. 

But, one after another, kind un- 
known men and women across the 
country sent her checks. They had 
read of Regina Laudis; they wanted 
to help. Over a period of ten months, 
the $200 mounted to $1,000 and to tens 
of thousands and close to the desired 
amount. She bought the properties. 
But when she went to see the bishop, 
now, he was alarmed. 

“This is very wonderful,” he said. 
“But Rome has still to speak. Before 
you hire a boy to build so much as a 
chicken I must have formal 
authorization. How much cash have 
you today?” 


“Eighteen 


coop, 


dollars,” said Mother 


Benedict happily. 

“If you can raise the fare to Rome,” 
he said, “with enough money to keep 
you there until the final papers come 
through, I will approve the plan. But 
count on a year’s delay in Rome.” 
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“Yes, Your Excellency,” said Moth- 
er Benedict, meekly. 

So Mother Benedict trustfully re- 
served an airplane passage for the fol- 
lowing week. The check that paid for 
it arrived as the car she was riding in 
was being backed out of the barn to 
go to the airport. It was from a total 
stranger and it was just $200 above 
the price of the ticket itself. 

In Rome it was canonization season, 
a very busy time. This is followed by 
a vacation time, when everyone goes 
away. But she got an appointment 
with the Vatican authority she wished 
to see within a week, and he promised 
to give her an answer in two days. It 
was favorable. 

The prelate, when he gave her news 
that her permit had been granted, was 
all smiles. “IT had even hoped,” he said, 
“that I might hand you the authoriza- | 
tion today. But the Connecticut file is 
out of its usual drawer. If you will 
come back next week. .. .” 

Mother Benedict flashed him a dis 
arming smile. “Perhaps,” she said gen- 
tly, “if you would look now, Your 
Excellency? And if I should pray that 
you will find the file today?” 

Ten minutes later he returned. 
“We've got the file number,” he said. 
“The papers are still missing. Perhaps 
tomorrow... .” 

Mother Benedict looked reproach- 
ful. 

“Your Excellency,” she said, “I'm | 
still praying for today.” 

Yes, the’ papers were found. The 
project was approved. But Mother Ben 
edict had hoped for one thing more= 
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an audience with the Pope, who was 
at his summer palace. This, too, by 
extraordinary good fortune, she ob- 
tained, and the Pope himself approved 
and blessed this strange plan, born of 
an American flag and a column of sol- 
diers on a road in France. 

Fight nuns from Jouarre, French 
volunteers, came to Regina Laudis and 
immediately set to work to take out 
U.S. citizenship papers. The Connecti- 
cut townspeople welcomed them. Last 
fall they contributed a real Thanks- 
giving dinner, with turkey and cran- 
berry sauce and chocolate sundaes, 
which the Frenchwomen had _ never 
tasted. Donors have sent many things 
to the convent: an electric washing 
machine, and spinning wheels from 
which the nuns will make fine woolens 
when their own sheep are clipped. A 
Bethlehem friend had a shower for 
the nuns for kitchen equipment. A rail- 
road executive has donated a 300- 
pound locomotive bell, from which the 
Angelus will ring. The Yankee Protes- 
tant carpenters and plumbers, engaged 
to change the factory to a convent, give 
hours and days of overtime. 

Regina Laudis is going up: a few 
months ago the nuns entered the clois- 
ter for life in a ceremony blessed by the 
Bishop of Hartford. It has an Ameri- 
can flavor: the chapel is of polished 
pine, with arches shaped like those 
of a New England barn. Connecticut 
tag rugs cover the floors. 
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From the busy kilns, religious stat- 
ues in ceramics are already offered for 
sale, and the sculptor-mother-superior 
had figures of the Nativity in time for 
Christmas. Rooms at the guesthouse 
are engaged for months ahead. Here 
women artists, non-Catholic as well as 
Catholic, may come to paint or write 
or sing close to Benedictine life, which 
has always stressed the prayerfulness 
of art. 

Mother Benedict today moves ser- 
enely among the visitors and the work- 
men with their saws. She treats the 
flourishing establishment as a simple 
matter of course. In a country where 
businessmen lament the smal! margin 
on investment, she is casual at having, 
in 18 months, parlayed a $20 bill into 
a (deeply mortgaged ) $100,000 institu- 
tion. She has also started a revival of 
New England handicrafts, has even 
begun, in a modest way, to raise the 
standards of religious sculpture in 
America. 

But none of this was the goal that 
Mother Benedict had set. All such 
achievements were a prelude to the 
work she planned to do. For this Bene- 
dictine nun has conquered the prac- 
tical world with sure precision, only 
in order to turn her back on it. Her 
true goal was the tiny cell within a 
high stone wall, symbolizing the suc- 
cessful transplanting of the contem- 
plative Religious life of her Order from 
France to America. 


a N= al 


Veameapiu law still forbids membership in the Society of Jesus on pain of 


death, 


The London Tablet (2 Oct. *48). 












n Brazil, boys don’t have to play 
hooky from school to go fishing. 
Instead they go to school to fish. 
Brazilian fishing schools are 
part of the government’s plan to enable 
sons of Brazilian fishermen to follow 
in their father’s footsteps. They are 
also part of a plan to re-educate mis- 
guided youngsters. 

Manoel Rivas, age 12, had been 
caught stealing purses from coats left 
hanging by careless customers in the 
cafes of Curitiba. As the judge heard 
Manoel’s story, he could see that the 
boy had not had a real chance for hon- 
est living. 

“I do not know who were my par- 
ents,” Manoel declared, his voice small 
and scared, “I remember only my 
mother died while I was a little boy. 
It was in a hut in the steaming mato, 
and I was very frightened.” 

Happily for Manoel, some caboclos, 
coffee workers from the north, chanced 
by. Noting the tragedy, the rough men 
took Manoel as their responsibility. 
No one knew whether his father. was 
alive, or who he was. Manoel wander- 
ed the coffee country, from plantation 
to plantation, with his new friends. 

After some years, Manoel left his 
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protectors. At 12, he was small for his 
age, thin and dwarfed by a constant 
diet of black beans and rice. 

“I came to Curitiba looking for 
work,” Manoel told the judge. “I was 
living on stolen rice, when I ran into 
Jogo, the newsboy. He was bad, very 
bad.” 

Jojo it was who showed Manoel 
how to steal purses, fight, drink intox- 
icating liquors. Now Manoel was at 
the mercy of the Brazilian court. 

“Manoel,” the magistrate said. “You 
have done bad things. You have failed 
your responsibility to your country. I 
must, therefore, send you to the Ilha 
das Cobras, until you learn how to be 
a good citizen.” : 

The Isle of Snakes: Manoel had 
heard vaguely of this island off the 
coast of Parana. Older boys had told 
him it was a cruel prison, a fortress 
where harsh masters worked boys to 
death. Manoel thought of those things 
as the launch in which the government _ 
carried young prisoners approached a 
green blob of land, jutting from the 
blue sea. 

Manoel saw two tall hills, poking 
from the turquoise water. Around the 
island, fishermen from Paranagué 
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poled their dugout canoes from net to 
net. His term of punishment on the 
Isle of Snakes would include attend- 
ance at the fishing school called Escola 
de Pescadores Antonio Serafim. When 
Manoel arrived, he found 50 other 
boys, busy and seemingly happy, learn- 
ing to be commercial fishermen. 

The Serafim school stands on a heav- 
ily wooded island. At first, it was a 
haven for malaria mosquitoes, but the 
boys themselves cleared jungle and 
drained swamps. Covering the island, 
groves of wild bananas are cultivated 
and improved by the boys. 

Between the spire-like hills of Ilha 
das Cobras lies a flat sandy plain, blan- 
keted by lush bamboo thickets. On this 
plain, the students raise cattle for meat 
and milk. 

Education at Serafim is divided into 
book learning and trade learning. By 
American standards, the classroom is 
extremely formal, the teaching even 
more so. Benches and desks are bolted 
to the floor in parallel rows. The teach- 
er sits on a raised, throne-like chair, 
where he commands an unhindered 
view of his class. Above the master’s 
desk hangs an impressive portrait of 
Brazilian President Getulio Vargas, 
and also the flag of Brazil. Class disci- 
pline is absolute. 

The boys learn history, geography, 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
Portuguese grammar. Most of them 
have not completed the four years of 
elementary education required by the 
state of Parand, They complete it be- 
fore they leave the Isle of Snakes. 

The students eat the produce of their 


own efforts. They have smoked or salt 
fish, pork, beef, or mutton. They eat 
rice and bananas from their own fields. 
They have chickens, ducks, eggs, 
beans, and boiled bamboo shoots. Dur- 
ing the meal, there is no idle chatter. 
Each boy sticks his cap in his belt, sits 
erect, eats correctly. After lunch, every- 
one helps clear the table and wash 
dishes, mostly tin plates and cups. 

Now comes the happy part of the 
day, vocational instruction. The boys 
chatter like magpies as they learn to 
support themselves by soil or sea. They 
become adept at making nets, drying, 
repairing, and storing them. From 
wood and cane they construct fish 
traps, marker and net buoys, and pad- 
dles to drive the canoes they fashion 
from huge logs. In such frail craft the 
students sail the seas near their island, 
learning to lay nets and draw in their 
catch. 

In their woodworking and black- 
smith shop, the lads make and repair 
their own tools. 

For one hour before dusk, the stu- 
dents of the fishing school may do 
whatever they wish. During the first 
year of the school, they voluntarily 
chose to spend this time leveling a 
field for soccer football. To do the job, 
they made their own tools including 
drags and wheelbarrows. By hand they 
moved more than 15,000 cubic yards 
of dirt. They have their soccer field 
now, and every Sunday it resounds to 
the cries of players and spectators as 
teams jockey up and down, trying for 
goals. 

A by-product of the fishnetmaking 
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class is tennis and volleyball -nets. 
These are sold all over Brazil to help 
pay school expenses, At Parana an ap- 
preciative playground supervisor sends 
the boys volleyballs in exchange for 
their nets, 

Night at Serafim Fishing school 
finds the weary youngsters bedded 
down in an efficient, army-like dor- 
mitory. Each bed is a steel army cot 
with a foot locker for personal belong- 
ings. At one end of the dormitory, a 
small barred room where unruly boys 
sleep is the only reminder that Ilha das 
Cobras is a prison. 

Success of this disciplinary trade 
school lies in the wisdom of its found- 
ers, who made it appear as little like 
a prison as possible. Students are not 
scorned or pitied but treated like 
young fellows who can learn to be- 
come good citizens. They are prepared 
for rural occupations that will keep 
them out of cities and away from 
scenes of their former crimes. 

Into other Brazilian fishing schools 
go honest sons of Brazilian fishermen, 
On. the Island of Marambaia, off the 
state of Rio, lies the famous Darcy 
Vargas school, named after the wife 
of Brazil’s President Vargas. This is 
one of nine federally operated schools 
which produce highly skilled recruits 
for the Brazilian merchant marine and 
navy. Any 12-year-old son of a Brazil- 
ian fisherman may apply for entry to 
one of the schools, on which the gov- 
ernment spends more than $1 million 
annually, 


Each applicant must pass a stiff phys- 
ical and mental examination. Once in 
school, he studies all the things that 
his delinquent brothers study at Sera- 
fim plus oceanography, fish culture, 
meteorology, navigation, religion, 
physical education, music and pre-mil- 
itary science. 

To help pay for this education, stu- 
dents fish, haul passengers and cargo 
to and from Rio de Janeiro, and main- 
tain ten motor launches belonging to 
the school. These boats range in size | 
from the tiny seven horsepower motor 
canoe, Alzirinha to the 250 horsepow- 
er trawler, Presidente Vargas. One of 
the boats, the S. Francisco de Assis, is 
named for the famous saint. 

Marambaia students produce can- 
ned and dried sardines, shark-liver oil, 
and filet of shark for Brazilian mar- 
kets. High quality is maintained by 
thorough laboratory testing at the 
school by students under skilled adult 
supervision. Marambaia is noted for 
an important survey on vitamin A con- 
tent of shark-liver oil. 

More than 700 graduates have fin- 
ished the four-year course at Maram. 
baia and passed from its classrooms 
to the glory of serving their country. 

Boys like Manoel Rivas learn to be- 
come good citizens while literally 
fishing for an education in the correc- 
tive schools of Brazil. And fishermen’s 
sons follow in dads’ footsteps at the 
federally operated fishing schools. 

Play hooky to go fishing? Not in © 
Brazil! 


“es 











Road to martyrdom 


The Meaning of Mindszenty 


By EDWARD DUFF 


Condensed from America* 


RRIVING in New York, 

the fourth leader of a 
political party to make his 
escape from Hungary, Zoltan 
Pfeiffer declared, “There are 
two things the people of 
Hungary can do. 1. They 
may escape from their coun- 
try; or, 2. they can lie flat in 
the moors and give up entire- j 
ly. Thatisthe choice Hungarians have.” 

An intense, austere, middle-aged 
Hungarian priest thought there was a 
third and a mandatory choice. You 
could defy tyranny and trumpet the 
truth. Until—if and when it pleased 
God—you would be killed. 

The priest—whose name is Joseph 
Mindszenty—happens to be primate of 
that unhappy land and a prince of the 
Church. Mindszenty means, signif- 
icantly enough, “all saints.” The car- 
dinal is a striking symbol of the 600 
Hungarian Catholic and Protestant 
clergymen imprisoned as victims of a 
systematic and implacable persecution 
of religion. 

The agents of the political police 
arrived at the primate’s residence in 
Esztergom and hurried him off to their 
dread examination headquarters at 60 
Andrassy Utca, Budapest, where “con- 
fessions” are extorted. The charge was 








suspicion of plotting against 
the government, spying, trea- 
son, and black-market deal- 
ings. It was eight o'clock on 
the night of Dec. 26, the feast 
of St. Stephen, first martyr, 
murdered because his ene- 
mies were no match for his 
wisdom and for the Spirit 
which gave him utterance. 
Throughout the world, journalists 
were writing copy on the Christmas- 
eve message of the Holy Father and 
finding a new context for his assertion, 
“In all those countries where to profess 
the Catholic faith really means to suf- 
fer persecution there have been and 
there are still thousands of valiant men 
and women who, undismayed by sac- 
rifices, proscriptions, and torture, and 
fearless in the face of prison and death, 
do not bow the knee before the Baal 
of might and power.” 

Arrest is no mew experience for 
Cardinal Mindszenty. Under the nazi 
occupation he was a center and symbol 
of resistance, and when they marched 
him off to prison he went dressed in 
his episcopal robes, attended by his 
clergy, whom he blessed with his man- 
acled hands at the gates of the jail. 
Those were the days (have they been 
forgotten now?) when the Hungarian 
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hierarchy saved some 200,000 Jews. 
They were followed by the days 
when the Red army liberated eastern 
Hungary and set up a provisional gov- 
ernment at Debrecen. The Hungarian 
department of the supposedly “dis- 
solved” Comintern arrived with the 
Russian tanks and, in hypocritical 
obeisance to Yalta’s expectation of 
broadly based governments, summon- 
ed the politicians of other parties. 
Zoltan Tildy, a Presbyterian minister, 
Bela Varga, a Catholic priest, Bela 
Kovacs and Ferenc Nagy, peasant 
leaders, joined the coalition. To the 
astonishment of the Russians, the 


Smallholders party won 57% of the 
vote in the election of Nov. 4, 1945, 
just 50% more than the communists 


polled. 


It was the last free election for that 
part of the world. With Matyas Rakosi, 
a Russian citizen and a brigadier gen- 
eral of the Soviet army, as deputy 
premier, the communists proceeded to 
undermine the results of the elections 
and place the country completely un- 
der Soviet control. It took almost two 
years and the direct intervention of the 
Red army to remove by death or threats 
Tildy, Kovacs, Varga and, Nagy, and 
purge the Smallholders party into ob- 
sequious docility. False accusations 
and the menacing presence of the Red 
occupation troops all contributed to 
the shock official Washington got May 
30, 1947. By a coup, later to be repeat- 
ed in Czechoslovakia, the communists 
had taken over. The Kremlin had giv- 
en its answer to the announcement of 
the Truman Doctrine. 
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Cardinal Mindszenty in his New 
Year's message for, 1946 revealed that 
in Budapest during November there 
were 2,188 stillborn babies as against 
the 822 born alive. That was the trou- 
ble with the prelate: he insisted on 
speaking out, and his voice carried. 
The force of religion, the communist 
masters determined, must be smother- 
ed. 

Catholic youth groups were banned 
in July, 1946; Catholic priests were ar- 
rested; Bishop Stephen Zadavecz, who 
had opposed the Bela Kun uprising in 
1919, was deported; processions were 
prohibited; and publications refused 
permission to operate. Catholics were 
disfranchised in the 1947 elections for 
reasons which the U.S. State Depart- 
ment found to “border on the gro- 
tesque.” “Insanity” was a frequent rea- 
son for canceling the right to vote; 
indeed, anyone brave enough to vote 
against the communists might well be 
considered insane. 

Undaunted by the Soviet steam roll- 
er, Cardinal Mindszenty was appeal- 
ing to world opinion. He protested the 
brutal deportation of Hungarian fam- 
ilies from Slovakia, and was censured 
by the government for his interference. 
In July, 1946, the Review of World 
Affairs acknowledged, “He is accepted 
as resistance leader by both Catholics 
and Protestants,” and described him 
as “living on almost nothing, rising 
three times every night for prayer, 
working 18 hours every day, devoid of 
oratorical gifts but of immense charac- 
ter.” But his oratorical gifts cannot be 
negligible, for the same reporter, Ken- 
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neth De Courcy, records that 240,000 
men gathered at Maria Remete, a two- 
and-a-half-hour walk from Budapest, 
to hear him speak on the problem of 
education. When he invited the wom- 
en to come the next Sunday, 400,000 
were there. 

Efforts to divide the hierarchy by 
false reports that Archbishop Czapik 
of Eger and Bishop Banas of Vesz- 
prem were devoted to “democracy” 
and approved the regime failed. On 
Sept. 12, 1946, an official statement was 
issued by the episcopacy declaring that 
“every individual member of the 
Bench of Bishops wholeheartedly sup- 
ports the courageous attitude of the 
Cardinal Primate in defense of the 
Church.” 

The squat, bald, ex-clothing-store 
clerk, Rakosi, known in Budapest as 
Potato Head, decided that religion was 
superfluous in education, that Hun- 
gary’s schools should be nationalized. 
Moscow-trained, he had found the 
means of smothering religion. And he 
had found the issue that would force 
the cardinal into irretrievable opposi- 
tion to the regime. He would break 
the organization of the Church by forc- 
ing out its national leader. He would 
undermine the loyalty Hungarians feel 
for their clergy by centering all attacks 
on ecclesiastical leaders. He would not 
attack religions openly but would 
make the clergy “enemies of the Peo- 
ple’s Democracy.” On Jan. 19, 1948, 
he declared, “The task of democracy 
this year is to settle the relationship be- 
tween the Church and the republic. It 
cannot continue that a majority of the 
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enemies of the people should hide 
behind the cloak of the churches, espe- 
cially the Catholic Church.”. 

In the spring the government an- 
nounced that education would become 
a state monopoly. In a series of pastoral 
letters, since radio and press were de- 
nied him, the cardinal asserted the in- 
alienable right of parents to decide the 
education of their children, a right rec- 
ognized in December, 1948, in the in- 
ternational Declaration of Human 
Rights adopted by the Social Commit- 
tee of the United Nations General 
Assembly. “It is in the exercise of this 
fundamental right that German par- 
ents felt themselves injured when the 
Hitlerian state seized their schools by 
force,” the cardinal declared in his 
pastoral of May 16. The world was re- 
minded of the ringing defense of hu- 
man liberties by August von Galen, 
“the Lion of Muenster,” raised to the 
cardinalate with Mindszenty in 1946. 

It was no academic debate of pri- 
ority of rights, no idle insistence on 
protocol. Mindszenty foresaw the de- 
Christianization of youth, the soviet- 
ization of Hungary. In June, church 
schools were sequestered, and the do- 
cile parliament, refusing an appeal to 
the people on the issue, peremptorily 
nationalized 4,813 Catholic schools, 
about half the schools in the country. 
The results were soon manifest. The 
cardinal had warned, “After the intro- 
duction of a state monopoly in the field 
of education there would be nothing 
to prevent the schools from sinking to 
the level of party policy and material- 


” 


ism. 
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“There are no nonpolitical educa- 
tionists,” announced the Secretary of 
State in the Ministry of Public Infor- 
mation. “Teachers must find in all 
questions, even in those which are ap- 
parently nonpolitical, the point of view 
under which they can deal with them 
as aspects of the great problem of the 
people’s democracy advancing towards 
socialism.” 

Such “an aspect of the great prob- 
lem” will be revealed in the answer to 
Question No. 21, posed to those hop- 
ing to join the staff of the “people’s 
colleges” springing up all over Hun- 
gary: “Why did the Pupe support the 
capitalists and not the poor workers at 
the time of the Italian elections?” 

Unfortunately the non-Catholic 
groups bowed to the pressure. The Re- 
formed church, urged by the Swiss 
theologian Karl Barth to cooperate, rid 
itself of the leaders the communist 
regime found objectionable. The Uni- 
tarians insist they have nothing to 
complain about. The Lutherans, after 
the arrest of Bishop Louis Ordass, de- 
cided to sign an agreement with the 
government as did the Jewish com- 
munity. Undismayed by Rakosi’s an- 
gry cry that he was “losing patience” 
(Hitler’s menacing phrase) with the 
Catholic Church, that “democracy’s 
fist” would immediately strike anyone 
violating its will, the Hungarian hier- 
archy resolutely supported the cardinal 
in his defiance. 

The persecution of the Church in- 
creases in intensity. Twenty-one thous- 
and nuns and priests who had been 


_ teaching in the schools have resigned. 


All articles must be submitted for cen- 
sorship before printing in the two little 
weeklies allowed for 7 million Catho- 
lics. Bishops are forbidden even to 
mimeograph letters for correspondence 
with their clergy. The radio and press 
are filled with antireligious propa- 
ganda, with no facilities for denial. 
Bribes are held out to induce apostasy. 
Believers have been removed from 
teaching posts, the army, the police. 
Processions are broken up; pilgrim- 
ages thwarted by refusing railroad 
tickets, quarantining villages, closing 
roads. Concentration camps are filling 
with priests and laymen. Worst of all, 
perhaps a half-million Christian chil- 
dren are having a Stalinist education 
forced upon them. All these charges 
have been submitted to the United 
Nations. 

As the center of resistance to this 
monstrous program, Cardinal Mind- 
szenty bore the abuse and calumnies 
of the illegal government. The attacks 
upon him grew to a crescendo of vio 
lence during December, with the 
Court of Summary Jurisdiction re- 
questing the Budapest People’s Court 
to try him for subversive activities and 
the new premier using the occasion of 
his first address to parliament as the 
opportunity for an attack. The corre- 
spondent of the London Times found 
the speech evidence that “the only sur- 
viving center of opposition is the Cath- 
olic Church under the leadership of 
the Primate of Hungary, Cardinal 
Mindszenty.” 

The cardinal chose not to answef 
the attacks. In preparation for the feast 
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of Christ the King he ordered a tridu- 
um in all the churches, and was grati- 
fied to learn that more than 1% 
million of the faithful of Budapest re- 
ceived Communion. Night adoration 
in all the parishes on Nov. | was fol- 
lowed by a pilgrimage of 30,000 that 
he led in person to the shrine of Our 
Lady at Palosszentut, where the pil- 
grims lived for two days on bread and 
water to demonstrate that “here in 
southeast Europe the Hungarians are 
a praying people who confess their 
faith.” 

Soon after, his secretary was arrested 
and questioned to obtain the inevitable 
“confession” involving the primate. 
But Cardinal Mindszenty kept to his 
home, like Thomas a Becket at Canter- 
bury, waiting for the agents of the ty- 
rant to come. 

They came for him, providing their 
cynical reply to the indictment of the 
Pope’s Christmas-eve message. In their 
arrogance they did something the reck- 
less Hitler never dared: they arrested 
a prince of the Church. And in their 
limitless insolence they published to a 
dumbfounded world monstrous fables 
of intrigue, climaxed by a fatuous ac- 
count of exchange dealings with 
NCWC-War Relief Services, whose 
food they had seized. 

It is a familiar story: Caesar pro- 
claiming himself master of all areas of 


candle. 
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human life, determined to destroy all 
who would question his total domin- 
ion. Speaking to the celebrated St. 
Stephen society in Budapest on Nov. 
15, 1946, Cardinal Mindszenty stated, 
“The rights of men and of the Church 
are generally violated simultaneously. 
The Church has her own aims which 
are not part of the aims of the state. 
Neither the Church nor the state is di- 
rectly subordinate to the other. The 
Church defends the rights and the lib- 
erties of the state because the name of 
God and the moral order are the chief 
guarantee of the state.” 

Caesar’s answer was expressed last 
year by Rakosi’s comrade in the Com- 
intern, Rumanian Premier Groza. 
“The (Orthodox) Church is a part of 
the state itself, keeping pace with the 
spirit of the times.” 

But the ultimate meaning of Mind- 
szenty transcends even the everlasting 
struggle for human liberty. In his final 
pastoral, suppressed by the commu- 
nists but broadcast by the Voice of 
America to helpless Hungary, the 
priest-prelate who was to be arrested 
on St. Stephen’s day declared, “I stand 
for God, Church and my country. I 
pray for the world of justice and broth- 
erly love; for those who, in the words 
of my Master, know not what they are 
doing. I forgive them with all my 
heart.” 







Tuer is not enough darkness in all the world to put out the light of one small 


Cecil Roberts. 












Check that check! 


Meanest Crooks on Earth 


By MORTON SONTHEIMER 


Condensed from Collier’s* 


- you have an average income and 
believe in helping the other fellow, 
you deserve to know the ugly facts 
about some of the “other fellows” 
you've possibly been helping. For a 
short time, I was one of those “other 
fellows”—who have been taking the 
American public for an estimated $100 
million a year in the name of sweet 
charity. 

When I set out to investigate fake 
charities, a newspaper want ad aroused 
my suspicions. In following it up, I 
found myself with a job in a “boiler 
room.” 

My first impression of what the un- 
derworld calls a “boiler room” was a 
grimy, two-room flat on the top floor 
of a rickety tenement, and a sweaty 
man in a green sport shirt purring into 
the telephone, “Good morning, my 
dear. This is Father Anderson, the 
priest. . . . I want to tell you about 
a good work we are doing here at the 
church.” The man planted his fat cigar 
on the edge of the desk as he spoke. 

The room where I was waiting to 
be interviewed for the advertised job 
was hot and crowded. Other men were 
at closely packed desks making a 
steady drone with their whirling of 
phone dials and their conversations. 
As I sifted out the voices, I found that 
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each was calling himself Father An- 
derson and saying substantially the 
same thing. 

The ad in the paper had read, “Tele- 
phone salesman, experienced fund 
raiser, commission.” 

My suspicions were proving well 
founded. This was a boiler room in 
the full sense of the term, a place 
where telephonic confidence men 
smooth-talk the public out of money, 
usually in the name of “charity.” This 
particular smooth talk was mulcting 
good-hearted contributors out of 
$2,000 a week. 

After a few minutes of waiting, the 
boss looked me over. He had already 
had a sample of my telephone voice 
when I called. I admitted again, as on 
the phone, that I lacked fund-raising 
experience. 

He looked at me hard, then sympa- 
thetically. “Well, this here is a sort of 
public-relations office for the church. 
We're raising money to send poor kids 
to camp for the summer. At the end 
of August that won’t be any good any 
more, so we'll switch to money for food 
baskets for the poor. We'll tell you 
what to say. You call up the people 
and play on their sympathies. Get it?” 


City, 17. Dec. 11, 1948. 











































“T get it. Work on their sympathy.” 

“Okay. Your commission is 25% of 
the first $100 a week you bring in and 
30% of all above that. Keep banging 
that phone and you'll get along. If you 
really give it hell, you can make a good 
living. It’s up to you.” 

That’s how I came to learn at first- 
hand the inside workings of a racket 
that is not only swindling millions of 
good people but is depriving legiti- 
mately needy persons of sorely wanted 
welfare funds. 

“We haven’t got any more room 
here,” my new employer was saying. 
“T’ll have to send you uptown to work 
with the big boss—at the church.” 
Then there really was a church? Loose- 
ly speaking, there was. It was one of 
a long row of tenements in the heart 
of a slum district, distinguished by a 
sign announcing it to be a “church 
house.” In a comfortable chair on the 
stoop sat a straw-hatted man in the 
street garb of a priest. This man turned 
out to be “the Bishop” and, as far as 
I could see, the whole church. 

The first-floor rooms of the church 
were always closed. The second floor 
was nicely furnished as quarters for 
“the Bishop.” The third floor was like 
the downtown establishment, dingy, 
bare rooms with nothing but desks, 
phones, and card files. This was the 
headquarters room. The big boss had 
his office here. After interviewing me, 
the big boss took me for instruction 
to one of the operators who called him- 
self Al and said he had “been in this 
racket for 17 years—and it stinks.” 
“In this game,” my mentor began, 
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“just remember this. As soon as you 
get a bite, arrange for our messengers 
—tell ’em it’s one of the parish boys— 
to pick up the cash right away. Say 
you're sending a new batch of children 
up tomorrow and need the money to 
buy clothes for them—you know, the 
nights are cold in the country. 

“Promises are no good. You don’t 
get your commission until the cash 
comes in. Ask them who they'll leave 
the money with in case they’re not in. 
Anything over $5 we'll send for. Un- 
der that, it doesn’t pay. Those little 
ones, we send them a self-addressed 
envelope. Make the people tell exactly 
what they’re going to give. When 
they’re indefinite, it’s a stall, and they 
won't give anything. All clear to you?” 

“Yes, all clear.” 

“All right. Now listen.” He took 
several cards from a file and began 
dialing. “Mr. Brennan? Good after- 
noon, Fred. This is your friend, Father 
Anderson, the priest at the Catholic 
church at... .” When he had hung 
up, with a $10 pledge, I said, “Gee, 
can you get away with calling it a 
Catholic church?” 

“Sure!” He laughed. “It is. You 
notice I didn’t say it was Roman Cath- 
olic or Greek Catholic. Look!” He 
shoved me one of the cheaply printed 
form letters for contributors. 

The title of the church on the letter- 
head included the word Catholic 
among a lot of other high-sounding 
theological adjectives, almost too many 
for credibility. Beneath it was a nota- 
tion that the church was listed by the 
Bureau of Religious Census of the De- 
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partment of Commerce and by the 
American Year Book of Churches. All 
true, I found out. 

The fact is that this brazen excuse 
in the name of religious charity is un- 
affliated with the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion, and it is loathesome to the 
Roman Catholic, the Greek Catholic, 
and other honest churches, whose 
worthy charities suffer from its in- 
roads. Legality presents no problem to 
such outfits. In New York state, for 
instance, you, too, can become a 
“church” simply by filing articles of 
incorporation, with six associates, and 
paying $3 to the county clerk. To be- 
come a minister is equally simple; you 
merely file an additional declaration. 
Many other states’ religious corpora- 
tion laws are just as slipshod. Once 
“legalized,” you can officiate at mar- 
riages or perform any other ministerial 
functions in New York state, and you 
can also collect money in the name of 
charity without much chance of prose- 
cution. 

The looseness of the law stems from 
our constitutional guarantee of free- 
dom of worship. Efforts to tighten 
these laws have failed because of legis- 
lators’ reluctance to interfere in “reli- 
gion,” with or without the quotes. 

After Al had given me a few more 
demonstrations, he turned suddenly 
and asked, “By the way, are you self- 
conscious? If you are, we can put you 
in a room alone to get started.” 

I guessed that might be a good idea. 
The big boss came in to check on my 
work while I was getting a small 
pledge. When I hung up, he said, 
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“What'd he give? Two bucks? Don’t 
let him talk to you that long for a 
lousy two bucks. It ain’t worth it, 
They waste your time, cost you com- 
missions. Hit ’em fast. Play the law of 
averages. There’s a certain number of 
bites in every list, even if you just go 
through the phone book cold.” 

This last remark I confirmed by put- 
ting aside the list they had given me 
and calling numbers at random from 
the phone book. About one out of 
every five persons who answered of- 
fered to donate. That’s how a sucker 
list is originally compiled. Once a per- 
son gives, his name goes down on a 
card with the date and size of his con- 
tribution and other pertinent informa- 
tion, including the sort of appeal to 
which he responds. From then on, he 
can expect calls at regular intervals. I 
learned that there are two other ways 
to get a list, by stealing the names 
(copying good ones supplied by the 
boiler room) or by buying names. 
Dealers who sell sucker names charge 
5¢ for a $5 sucker, and on up. 

No one can estimate how many mil- 
lions of dollars find their way into 
racketeers’ pockets in New York City 
alone. Los Angeles’ estimated tribute 
to fraudulent and questionable chari- 
ties is approximately $10 million a 
year. Chicagoans are bilked of $5 mil- 
lion annually. Nor are the big cities the 
only victims. Regularly, the charity 
swindlers move into the smaller towns 
and villages of America for a quick 
cleanup. Meanwhile, a constant mail 
campaign reaches into every cornet 
and crevice of the country to extract 
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unwary dollars. Operating out of IIli- 
nois, an outfit pretending to solicit 
funds for handicapped children raised 
$14,000 in a single season. Only $200 
ever went to help handicapped chil- 
dren, the outfit’s officials admitted. 

A favorite trick of questionable 
charities is to send people unordered 
merchandise, promising that the pro- 
ceeds from their purchase will go to 
some “cause.” Pencils with the receiv- 
er’s name stamped on them (to dis- 
courage their return) are a common 
come-on, 

The Federal Trade commission re- 
cently discovered that one “charity” 
was using a mark-up of more than 
870% on its goods. This company did 
devote part of the net profits to chari- 
ties, 10%, under certain conditions. 

You may wonder, “Don’t people 
ever ask questions about how their 
donations are to be used?” In the 
whole time I worked that boiler room 
phone, nobody asked a single question 
about the “charity” to which he was 
donating. Even people who declined to 
give would usually preface their re- 
marks with, “I know that yours is a 
worthy cause, Father, but I just can’t 
afford to donate.” Often they went on 
to say that they had been solicited by 
a half-dozen other appeals already that 
week, 

My second day on the job, I asked 
what I was supposed to say if some- 
body did get inquisitive. “Get tough 
with ’em!” I was told. “Say to them, 
‘Look here, you’re a busy man and so 
am I. I haven’t time to waste. If you 
want to find out anything about this 


church, come up here and see mef’ 
That'll brush them off.” * 

Al was good at the tough approach, 
but [I’ve also heard him assume a 
sanctimonious third person, and say, 
“You wouldn’t quibble with the good 
Father over a paltry $5, would you?” 
It sounds incongruous, but it worked. 
That was because Al was an old hand 
at the game, and could size. up a sucker 
in a dozen words of conversation. In 
one phone call he would say, “It costs 
only $10 to keep a child in camp for 
a week. Surely you'll sponsor one child 
for that long.” And in the next, he 
would declare, “It costs $50 a week 
for every child we send to that camp.” 

Then he’d turn to me and explain, 
“You got to size them up for the right 
pitch. After a while you can tell how 
much they’re good for. Meantime, 
don’t be afraid to ask for big dough: 
any amount. You can always come 
down and you often get whatever you 
ask for.” 

“Doesn’t your conscience ever both- 
er you?” I asked. 

“If you got a conscience, you should 
not be here. Look at it this way: if you 
don’t take ’em, somebody else will.” 

I had to look ag it that way. I knew 
that to be able to tell people how these 
fakers work I had to pretend to play 
their game. Still, my conscience did 
bother me. 

So did Al’s, veteran chiseler that he 
was. Sometimes he would hang up his 
phone and exclaim, “That poor little 
slob! Ten bucks he paid, because I 
gave him ‘my blessing,’ and I know 
he could no more afford ten bucks than 
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fly. Ugh, this sure is a lousy racket!” 

But at other times the muffling of his 
phone was the signal for his voice to 
change from priestly tones to a stream 
of profane invective. “That old hag!” 
he would explode about a woman he 
had just been calling “My child,” add- 
ing, “She’s got plenty, but she holds 
onto it.” 

Al never curbed his profanity nor 
angry denunciations. There were times 
when “the Bishop” could not but over- 
hear the wild misrepresentations going 
out over the phone, yet he remained 
benignly oblivious. 

“He’s got the nicest racket of all,” 
one of the boiler-room men told me. 
“We gotta work our hearts out for our 
commissions, and even the big boss 
isn’t getting fat off the take—he’s got 
a lot of expenses. But the Bish sits 
back and lets the money roll in just 
for the use of his phony organization’s 
name. 

“He'll probably send a handful of 
ragamufiins up to some property he 
owns in the country before the sum- 
mer’s over, to make things look good, 
and that’s all.” 

How much “the Bishop” received, I 
never learned, butgthe usual break- 
down of a boiler-room operation, to 
which this one adhered in other re- 
spects, is 30% to the phone solicitor, 
10% for telephone bills, 3% to the 
pickup messengers, 15% for general 
overhead, mailing and stationery, and 
the remaining 42% divided in varying 
shares between the boiler-room opera- 
tor and “the cause.” 

Honest fund-raising organizations 
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—and there are several that service 
legitimate charities — almost always 
charge a fixed fee. The chiselers usual- 
ly offer a small percentage of the net, 
“after deduction of campaign costs.” 

I decided to end my unpleasant con- 
nection with this racket the day the 
big boss dropped in on a checkup and, 
after listening to me work the phone, 
commented, “You got nice pitch, kid. 
You oughta do all right.” I was doing 
better than he thought. He never knew 
how many pledges I had obtained and 
destroyed. 

True to the cynical prediction I had 
heard on the job, “the Bishop” did 
open his country property as a camp 
for two weeks at the end of the season. 
He took up ten children. 

New York, as most eastern cities, is 
known as a good town for boiler-room 
operations. Detroit, however, is fairly 
free of them, because enforcement off- 
cials go after the operators. California 
used to be a happy hunting ground for 
the charity fakers, but now it is not 
so easy to turn that kind of dollar 
there, thanks largely to the activities 
of the California Intelligence bureau. 

Most cities have agencies similar to 
this bureau. In New York it is the 
Contributors’ Information — bureau, 
They not only investigate the honesty 
of each appeal, but report on whether 
the charity is well managed, doing a 
needed work, and devoting a fair pro- 
portion of the funds to its stated pur- 
pose. Nationally, such reports are com- 
piled by the National Information bu- 
reau. Membership fees are low, and 
corporations, big businessmen, and the 
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large donors of philanthropy, who con- 
tribute 59% of the nation’s legitimate 
charity funds, are making increasing 
use of such protective organizations 
as these. That means that the little 
person, who can least afford to give, 
is the one generally victimized by the 
racketeer, because he does not know 
the good from the bad. 

But there is no longer any excuse 
for this lack of knowledge. The public 
can check any solicitation by telephon- 
ing the Community Chest, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce or the local Better 
Business bureau. Those organizations 
will be glad to give the information or 
tell where it is available. In the case of a 
religious appeal, you can telephone any 
known church of the denomination 
represented. Don’t be disarmed by 
imposing lists of sponsors, either. 


The Community Chests and Coun- 
cils of America, with a need for $185,- 
800,000, were able to raise only $177 
million last year. The American Over- 
seas Aid-United Nations Appeal for 
Children, needing $60 million, wasn’t 
able to raise a third of that figure. The 
United Jewish Appeal, in its last com- 
pleted campaign, for $170 million, fell 
short by $45 million. 

In nearly every town and city, sorely 
needed charity has had to be curtailed 
for lack of funds. In many cases the 
situation is desperate. Yet we Ameri- 
cans give approximately $100 million 
each year to swindlers because our 
hearts are touched by phony sob stories 
so loud and brash that they drown out 
the warning of every honest. and 
worthy charity: investigate before you 
donate! 





Labyrinthine Way 


—)vnine the French Revolution, religion and patriotism were the two objects 
of bigoted hatred. Like deer, priests were hunted from village to village, from 
forest to forest. 


One cold, blustery night the pastor of Ruette was preparing to offer the 
holy Sacrifice in his place of hiding when he received word that a man was dying 
on an outlying farm and longed to receive the last sacraments. Without hesitation 
the priest ventured out on his errand of mercy. That was the last the good people 
of Ruette saw of him. 


Years passed. One day a group of woodcutters were felling some hollow 
trees in that section of the country. One of them struck something that gave a 
metallic sound. Cautiously they split open the trunk, and there before their 
astonished gaze was the skeleton of a man, entrapped many years before. He 


held a golden pyx in his hand. Tabernacle and Purgatory (Feb. 49). 








The captain's confession 





The Gossips of Nova Scotia 


By 
AGNES BOURNEUF 


CCASIONALLY nowadays some in- 
trepid tourist will spend a few 
days in the little French village of 

Pubnico, Nova Scotia, trying vainly to 
make conversation with the fishermen, 
or wandering alone along the harbor 
road, but when I spent summers there 
as a child it was a closed world which 
no outsider ever penetrated. My grand- 
father’s house was just at the middle 
of the straggling row of small houses 
that lined the curve of the harbor, and 
every year when our schools in Boston 
closed my mother would take a few 
of us children over to spend the sum- 
mer in her old home in Pubnico. 

My grandfather had gone to sea in 
his youth, but he spent his later years 
tending the small general store across 
the road from his house. One of my 
most vivid recollections is of standing 
with him on the steps of the store 
while he held the spyglass for me to 
catch a first glimpse of La Belle José- 
phine from the Grand Banks fishing 
fleet rounding the Point. My grand- 
father would look hard and long be- 
fore he would eventually pronounce, 
“Oui, c'est bien la Joséphine.” Slowly 
a little group of women and children 
60 


and old men would gather outside the 
store to hear and then repeat to new- 
comers the breathless news, “Les Bank- 
ers qui arrivent!” The Bankers were 
the returning heroes of our world. Not 
only did the size of the summer’s catch 
mean either prosperity or hard times 
for most of our neighbors in the year 
to come, but the crew represented the 
cream of the young men of East and 
West Pubnico who had the health and 
courage to make the hazardous voy- 
age. The English captains and the Yan- 
kees from Gloucester had long since 
taken the best of the fishing trade away 
from the French. Our people said it 
was because they were hard men who 
would send the dories out in any kind 
of weather, because the loss of one 
day’s fishing could make a big differ- 
ence when it came to figuring the sea- 
son’s profits. Even La Belle Joséphine 
had an English owner, although the 
captain and crew were all Pubnico 
men, and the vessel still sailed regular- 
ly out of Pubnico, to join the rest of 
the fishing fleet on the Grand Banks. 

After a while the group at the store 
would disperse, and the women would 
go back to their houses, the men to 
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their work. It was only a few of us 
small children who went down and 
watched while the vessel dropped 
anchor in the harbor and the weary 
men rowed in and spread the gray tri- 
angles of cod on racks to dry. Then 
each man found his own dory and 
rowed quietly, silently home to his 
own mooring. It was years before I be- 
gan to realize that it was a sort of 
fatalism about the possibility of bad 
news that kept the families waiting at 
home instead of on the shore. Either 
the men were coming back safe or they 
weren't, and going down to find out 
wasn't going to change matters. None 
of the men could swim, and almost 
every year they brought home news 
of someone who had been drowned in 
the treacherous waters off George’s 
Bank when his dory capsized. 

Once the men were in, they talked 
very little about the dangers on the 
Banks, and even the size of the catch 
was never reported with any percept- 
ible enthusiasm. When they said it was 
“pas mal” you knew the trip had been 
all they could hope for. More often 
they deprecated it or joked about it, 
and if it was really bad they said they 
had about enough fish to make an Ash 
Wednesday breakfast for a nun. The 
prestige of the Bankers was too great 
to need any building up, and even in 
Pubnico, where any demonstrativeness 
was considered almost a sign of mental 
weakness, the respect in which the 
Bankers were held was evident in 
many ways. For example, the customs 
of the village permitted no easygoing 
familiarity among the young men and 


women. Their behavior seemed to be 
that of distant strangers right up to 
the time they were married, without 
even any recognized fiancailles, much 
to the distress of our priest, who had 
been accustomed to such formalities in 
France. If, however, a girl happened 
to meet on the road a friend who had 
just come from the Banks, it was con- 
sidered proper to shake hands with 
him. Other comparatively safe trips, 
like Cape fishing or packeting, called 
for no such liberties. I used to see 
groups of girls anxiously timing their 
trips to Vespers after the Bankers were 
in so that they would be sure to meet 
them. And Lucien 4 Benoni, the boy 
next door, who had come in on the 
Joséphine in the morning, but by eve- 
ning was spick and span as a govern- 
ment clerk, gave the final nervous pol- 
ish to his shoes on the back steps, and 
kept his eyes on the road every minute, 
for fear he might miss the chance to 
shake hands with pretty Jeanne Laure. 

It was the summer I was 13, and the 
men had been gone for some weeks, 
so that we were already counting the 
days until we might start watching 
for them, when word came to Pubnico 
that La Belle Joséphine had met with 
disaster. The message said that the 
ship had been sunk off the coast of 
Newfoundland, and that the captain, 
Célestin 4 Louis 4 Jacques, had gone 
down with the ship. The other men 
were all believed to be safe. There were 
no other details given. The pro-burial 
Mass was solemnized three days later, 
and I can still feel the repressed, om- 
inous stillness of the black-shawled 
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women, kneeling stiff and straight, as 
the old priest read the words of the 
service slowly and mournfully. For ten 
days afterwards we went in the eve- 
ning with all the other neighbors to 
recite aloud the full 15 decades of the 
Rosary for the repose of his soul. 
When the shipwrecked crew finally 
made their way back to Pubnico, they 
told the story. La Belle Joséphine had 
been driven in a violent storm onto the 
rocks of the Newfoundland coast, and 
the ship was breaking up. The men 
scrambled and crawled their way, with 
the help of lines, over the black rocks 
to safety. Just as the last man besides 
himself, a young lad named Sam a 
Nicholas, was about to go over the 
side, Célestin had suddenly called out 
to him, “Attends!” He said that he 
wanted to confess his sins. He could 
not yet leave his ship and might go 
down with it. He ordered the young 
man to hear his confession and go back 
and relay it to Pére Dulaine. Sam was 
greatly disturbed by the extraordinary 
assignment, not to mention the danger 
involved in delaying his escape, but 
he did as he was told. When he got 
back to Pubnico he went straight to 
the priest’s house, and after that he 
never spoke of the subject again. 
The summer after that, when we 
arrived in Pubnico, we found that 
the matter of Célestin’s confession by 
proxy had begun to assume in the vil- 
lage the proportions of a cause célebre. 
The old men sitting around the store 
discussed it by the hour, day after day. 
Only Sam, who had stayed home that 
summer and given up fishing, made 
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his visits to the store as brief as pos- 
sible, and left the company whenever 
the subject was mentioned. Sam had 
grown quiet and moody, and people 
were beginning to call him Silent Sam. 
Even though French was the language 
of the people, they used English words 
and slang freely whenever it suited 
their fancy, and English nicknames in 
particular were thought to have a joc- 
ular effect. 

The question at issue was: did Cél- 
estin’s confession of his sins to Silent 
Sam constitute a valid confession? 
Opinions pro and con were carefully 
formed and judicially delivered. Some 
argued that Sam had clearly none of 
a priest’s power to forgive sins, and 
that, by the time the confession had 
been repeated to Pére Dulaine, Céles- 
tin had been dead for some time, so 
that there could have been no efficacy 
in it whatever. Others, while they ad- 
mitted that only the priest had the 
power to administer the sacrament, 
reasoned that under those particular 
circumstances, if Célestin had felt true 
contrition for his sins that was all that 
was required for forgiveness, and he 
had in addition performed a meritori- 
ous act of humility. Still others claimed 
that it all depended on the seriousness 
of the sin in question. That naturally 
led to endless speculation. 

The fact that Célestin had felt such 
an urgent need to make his confession 
under those conditions would seem to 
justify the assumption that there was 
a matter of some seriousness involved. 
And yet, as far as anyone could see, 
Célestin had led a life like any other. 
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He never missed Mass nor Vespers, 
provided well for his family, and had 
contributed his fulf share of labor to 
the building of the new church. There 
had, it was true, been a slight coolness 
between Célestin and the priest, at the 
time of the Baptism of Célestin’s old- 
est daughter, when Pére Dulaine had 
named the child after his own sister 
in France, instead of by the name 
Célestin had selected. That had, how- 
ever, happened many years before, and 
the matter had apparently long since 
been satisfactorily adjusted between 
them. 

One element that admittedly had a 
bearing on the thing was the fact that 
Célestin was known to have gone to 
confession with the other men before 
the vessel had sailed. It was also 
known that he had been assigned as a 
penance the recitation of the Peniten- 
tial Psalms every day for the first two 
weeks of the voyage. The other men 
had seen him reading the prayers in 
his bunk at night. Such a severe pen- 
ance did not, however, necessarily ar- 
gue a sinful life. Pére Dulaine made it 
a practice to give long penances to the 
men who were going to sea, reasoning 
that they would have a lot of time 
to waste, and that it might better be 
spent in praying. What, then, were 
the possibilities, or even the opportuni- 
ties, of sinning after the vessel had 
sailed? Célestin was not a profane 
man, everyone could vouch for that. 
And yet, when things got rough on 
the Banks, one knew that the language 
on shipboard was not anything that 
one would have liked Pére Dulaine 
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to overhear. There were also sins of 
thought to be considered. It was even 
mentioned that the ship had put in 
for repairs at St. Pierre, and the French 
wines of that island were known to 
exert a profound effect on inexperi- 
enced Pubnico men. One had to be 
reasonable, however, and after all Cél- 
estin was a man of a certain age, being 
almost 40 years old at the time he died, 
not a time of life when a man would 
be expected to be engaged in that 
espece de folie. 

My grandfather disapproved highly 
of those conversations, which he said 
might in themselves amount to sins of 
rash judgment. His own conviction 
was that Célestin’s confession was 
purely an extea precaution very sensi- 
bly taken by a man who knew he was 
in danger of death. It was, however, 
unfortunate that he had done it in such 
a dramatic way. If there was one thing 
that Pubnico people regarded with 
suspicion and distrust, it was a tenden- 
cy to dramatize the incidents of life. 
The trait was, happily, rare among 
Pubnico people. Célestin’s grandmoth- 
er, Honorine 4 Pierre, had, however, 
come from another town, where such 
lapses in dignity and good taste were 
not uncommon. The only people who 
took no part whatever in the discus- 
sions were Pére Dulaine himself, who 
was of course bound by the seal of the 
confessional, Célestin’s widow, and 
Silent Sam. Sam was in a particularly 
unfortunate position, because not only 
did his well-kept secret ostracize him 
from the fellowship of his friends, but 
Célestin’s widow had conceived a 
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noticeable resentment against him. 

The next few summers I missed go- 
ing to Pubnico. By the time I went 
back again I had grown up and was 
looked upon almost as a stranger. I 
even found myself acquiring tourist 
airs, like walking dreamily along the 
shore without any purpose. One day I 
wandered down to the shore, behind 
my grandfather’s house. Some little 
boys were playing i in our dory, and the 
tide was coming in, edging toward the 
line of dry seaweed left by the last 
high tide, so that the dory was almost 
afloat. The boys didn’t see me, and I 
watched them playing what appeared 
to be a new game, one after another 
making a leap over the bow of the 
boat onto the stony shore. They were 
arguing shrilly, and I heard one small 
boy yelling, “No, this time it’s my turn 
to be Silent Sam!” 

The matter was apparently decided, 
and they all got back into the boat. 
The tallest boy stood in the stern, his 
arms crossed in a dramatic pose rem- 
iniscent of Napoleon. Three of the lit- 
tle boys, with cries of “The ship is 
sinking,” jumped for the shore, leav- 


ing behind the tall boy and the little 
one who was supposed to be Silent 
Sam. The big boy was declaiming in 
high-sounding French, which Igradu- 
ally recognized as coming right out of 
the catechism. “I accuse myself of tak- 
ing the name of the Lord in vain,” he 
said. “Yes, my son,” said the little boy. 
“I accuse myself of not keeping holy 
the Sabbath day.” “Yes, my son,” said 
Sam. “But for goodness’ sake hurry, 
the ship is sinking.” The tall boy ig- 
nored him. “I accuse myself of dis 
honoring my father and my mother.” 
Right through the Ten Command- 
ments he went, apparently with a good 
deal of pride, with poor Célestin kill 
ing and stealing, having strange gods, 
and bearing false witness against his 
neighbors. As the end drew near, Sam 
had his foot on the bow of the dory 
ready to jump. “I accuse myself of 
coveting my neighbor's wife.” “Yes, 
yes,” said Sam. The tall boy still stood 
with his arms folded, his face resolute. 
“T accuse myself of coveting my neigh- 
bor’s goods.” Silent Sam had done his 
duty. “O.K., O.K.,” he said, and leaped 
for the shore. 


ed 


Something to Stand On 


ef missionary had fallen into the hands of cannibals, and preparations began 


for lunch. 


“If you’re going to eat me,” he announced, “I must warn you that you won't 
like me.” With this he took out his knife, sliced a piece from the calf of his'leg, 


and handed it to the chief. 


The chief took one bite, spat it out, and grunted. 
The missionary remained on the island for 50 years. He had a cork leg. 
Help of Christians quoted in the Catholic Mission Digest (Oct. °48)- 


























stead of looking back on a full 

and influential life, is looking 
forward to the completion of what he 
calls his chef-d’oeuvre: the designing, 
building, and decorating of a chapel 
to St. Dominic. Living in isolated se- 
clusion, Matisse has worked the last 
five years in the two-story Villa le Reve, 
a ten minute walk from the hill town 
of ancient Vence, in France. From his 
studio windows he sees the terraced 
hills of Provence slanting toward the 
sea five miles away. 

Matisse was lying in bed when he 
received me, and he appeared startling- 
ly like a whitened self-portrait of Cé- 
zanne. His studio, formerly flashing 
with color and bric-a-brac, is now 
chaste and bare and seems cleared of 
everything but drawings and plans for 
the chapel. Why, he was asked, is 
Matisse, the fauve (wild beast) of 
French art, famous for his bright oda- 
lisques and nudes and joie de vivre, 
turning what may be his last great ef- 
fort toward religious art? 

Matisse caught the implication that 
he was repenting in his old age for the 
paganism of his youth. “In my own 
way,” he insisted, “I have always sung 


| ENRI Matisse, nearing 80, in- 


Black and white 


s to Religious Art 


By JOSEPH A. BARRY 


Condensed from the 
New York Times Magazine* 


the glory of God and His creations. I 
have not changed.” And he waved his 
hand toward the large model of the 
chapet on a stand near the foot of his 
bed. “This will be a chance to apply 
the research of my whole life.” 

Lydia Delectorskaya, for 16 years 
a combination housekeeper-secretary, 
lifted the long flat roof from the model 
and exposed its interior. She is a hand- 
some Russian of about 35 and looks 
like a painting by Matisse come to life. 
The chapel, they took turns explain- 
ing, will be in the shape of an Egyptian 
cross or of the Greek letter T; it will 
be oriented according to what has been 
tradition since 600 A.p., so that the apse 
will face east. “The walls will be 
whitewashed,” Matisse added, “and 
thus all the paintings will be black on 
white.” 

It is not difficult to imagine what 
the chapel will be like. Entering . 
through the small public door in the 
east wall, one will be struck by the 
large rectangular nave, 50 feet long 
and 30 feet wide; the ceiling will be 
about 17 feet high. If it is noon, a flood 
of multicolored light will pour through 
the 15 narrow Gothic south-wall win- 
dows. Matisse will apply his studies in 


*Times Square, New York City. Dec. 26, 1948. 65 
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pure color so as to catch this light. 
Behind the qltar two other wider vault- 
ed openings, in royal purple and bril- 
liant gold, will, as long as the bright 
sun of the Midi shines, create the im- 
pression of a celestial light stolen from 
heaven. 

At night the lighting will be white 
and indirect. The spirit will be one 
of black and white, for one will see 
the severe black lines of Matisse’s paint- 
ings on the white unbroken walls of 
the north and east. On the wall of the 
transept opposite the choir will stand, 
in more than twice life size, the clean- 
ly outlined portrait of St. Dominic. 
Since Matisse cannot work long on his 
feet, he plans to paint this figure, and 
all the others, on a large white tile, 
which will be baked and later placed 
into position on the walls. 

Still in black on white will be the 
warmer drawing of the Virgin and 
Child against a background strewn 
with large stars. Most attention, how- 
ever, will go to the east wall, for per- 
haps the most ambitious of all Matisse’s 
work, Fourteen paintings, each more 
than three feet high, will represent the 
stations of the cross. They will follow 
each other in a mounting, tortuous 
S-curve from the first to the last station. 

Matisse breaks with the custom of 
having the priest turn his back on the 
congregation. Instead, the altar will be 
placed on a bias so that the priest will 
half-face the public and full-face the 
choir. 

When Matisse insists that the chapel 
will be in the line of his life’s work, one 
recalls his previously expressed atti- 
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tude toward art, which he reaffirms. 
Art should be “pure and calm, a means 
of soothing the soul. I have always 
wished my work to have the lightness 
and joyousness of a springtime which 
never lets anyone suspect the labors it 
has cost.” And now Matisse says of his 
chapel, “Let all who enter here depart 
happy and relaxed.” 

Since a serious operation some seven 
years ago Matisse has labored either in 
bed or in a chair. Waking in the morn- 
ing after nine, and usually after a 
long struggle for sleep, he drinks a 
cup of café au lait and begins to work 
in his rude, iron bed. He had his bed 
moved recently into the atelier to fa- 
cilitate working on the chapel and to 
provide himself with more sunlight. 
Outside his windows, the garden 
grows in easy lushness, like all life in 
Vence, and the grounds are heavy with 
trees, olive, cypress, palm, orange, kaki. 

Occasionally the sound of the hours 
being tolled in the tower of the 11Ith- 
century cathedral crosses the valley 
and enters his studio, but rarely does 
anything or anyone else. Lydia screens 
from the maitre all who would take 
his time, energy, and eventually his 
work. A day and night nurse are in 
constant attendance and almost daily 
the doctor stops to see his patient: few 
others get past Lydia. She also helps 
Matisse with cut-out abstractions of 
colored paper that he has been employ- 
ing for illustrating books and now for 
designing the illuminated chapel win- 
dows. Under his direction she colors 
and pins and arranges them on the 
walls in front of his bed. 
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After lunch Matisse walks in the 
garden, if the sun permits, and returns 
to bed for a nap. Afterward he will 
continue working in an armchair or 
preferably in bed with a breakfast tray 
over his legs. On his left is a small 
radio and a large lamp; on his right, 
a revolving circular bookcase that 
holds, among other things, books for 
sleepless nights and artist materials in 
drawers. Draping the nearest window 
is a length of gay Moroccan cloth 
whose pattern can be found in some of 
his latest paintings. 

Studies for his St. Dominic figure 
and scenes for the stations of the cross, 
color schemes for the chapel windows, 
and, near the ceiling, nine drawings 
of his son’s (Pierre Matisse) young 
daughter are attached to the walls of 
the two rooms, which have been com- 
bined to form his studio. One gets the 
impression that Matisse, unlike many 
artists, likes to regard his own work. 
“At one time,” he explained, “I never 
left my paintings on the wall, because 
they recalled moments of too great ex- 
citation; and having quieted down, I 
did not want to go through those 
moments again. Now I try to work 
calmness into them and I rework them 
as long as I haven’t succeeded.” As for 
his studies in color for the Gothic win- 
dows: “My choice of color is not based 
on any scientific theory; it is based on 
the observation, the feeling, the ex- 
perience of my sensibilities.” 

Immediately to his right, on the wall 
next to his bed, are charcoal sketches 
of the closing scenes in the passion of 
Christ. At hand is a notebook with de- 
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tailed compositions, later to be simpli- 
fied to get the greatest possible expres- 
sion with the fewest possible lines. 
“What interests me most is not still life, 
nor a landscape, but the human form. 
That permits me better than anything 
else to express the so-to-speak religious 
feeling that I have for life.” 

Some idea of his approach toward 
religious art, and especially the paint- 
ing for the chapel, is in the words, “A 
work should contain its total meaning 
within itself, and impress it on the 
spectator before he even knows the 
sub‘ect. When I look at the frescoes 
of Giotto at Padua, I don’t worry about 
recognizing what scene in the life of 
Christ I have before my eyes; but in- 
stantly I understand the feeling which 
emerges, because it is in the lines, in 
the composition, the color; and the 
title will only confirm my impression.” 

What specifically motivated him to 
erect a chapel to St. Dominic? On the 
road from Matisse’s villa a sign reads 
“Villa les Fauvettes,” and it is pointing 
(only by coincidence) down the route 
of St. Jeannet toward a convalescent 
home for young girls, 150 feet away, 
under Dominican nuns. A 28-year-old 
Dominican, Brother Ravsinguier, has 
been staying there for his health. An 
amateur of art, he became acquainted 
with Matisse, and the idea for a chapel 
was created; it would be next door to 
the home for young girls and would 
be their church. 

Not many in Vence know about the 
project, nor have many ever seen its 
creator. They only know that Matisse, 
the famous painter, is on the edge of 
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town. Even the painters who collect 
about the Galerie des Mages are vague 
about daily life at the Villa le Reve. 
They have a feeling that he is totally 
unapproachable and coldly uninterest- 
ed in their work or problems. But a 
young artist who lives next door de- 
clares he has found Matisse friendly, 
albeit reserved, and as helpful as his 
limited schedule will allow. “Matisse,” 
he said, “lives like a pure artist, in- 
terested in neither politics nor pub- 
licity.” 

Matisse withdrew from Paris 25 
years ago to establish himself on the 
Riviera, at first in Nice, then in 1943 
at Vence, 15 miles away, because of 
bombardments. Vence offered sun, sol- 
itude, silence. Older than Rome or the 
Great Wall of China, Vence has ab- 
sorbed invading Romans, Visigoths, 
Saracens, Germans, Hungarians, Ital- 
ians—they came as conquerors and 
stayed as collaborators. The main in- 
dustry for its 3,000 townsmen is typ- 
ically Mediterranean: living; every- 
thing else, like harvesting flowers, 
olives, oranges, and tourists is incident- 
al. The only activity is a noon basket- 
ball game in the main square. The 
Vencois, as do the French in general, 
give Matisse the privacy of his private 
life. 

Although Matisse returns rarely to 
Paris, he has maintained old relation- 
ships, and friends drop in when they 
are on the Cote d’Azur. Between Picas- 
so and Matisse (Picasso is 12 years 
younger), there has been a constant 
rivalry since they met in 1906, some- 
times friendly, sometimes not. 


When Matisse heard me say I would 
probably see Picasso in Paris at the 
latter’s pottery exhibition, he said mis. 
chievously, “Tell him you came all the 
way down here to photograph me and 
my chapel.” 

“And say bon jour!” Lydia added 
quickly. 

“Oh, yes,” Matisse said, “and say 
bon jour.” 

However one may feel about the 
comparative importance of Picasso and 
Matisse, there is no doubt about their 
individual greatness. Since the famous 
Autumn Salon of 1905, when Matisse 
exhibited with the other fauves, like 
Rouault, Derain, Vlaminck, and 
Friesz, his reputation has grown, But 
in the early days it took courage and 
vision to buy and defend his paintings 
against the scoffers. Gertrude Stein 
bought his “Woman With the Hat” at 
that time and was largely responsible 
for introducing him to Americans, 
Miss Stein’s evaluation of Matisse, 
printed by Alfred Stieglitz in Camera 
Work 36 years ago, will probably find 
much more agreement now than then: 

“He certainly very clearly expressed 
something. Some said that he did not 
clearly express anything. Some were 
certain that he expressed something 
very clearly and some of such of them 
said that he would have been a greater 
one if he had not been one so clearly 
expressing what he was expressing. 
Certainly this one was one who was 
a great man. Anyone could be certain 
of this thing. Everyone would come to 
be certain of this thing.” 

And what would be the American 
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reaction to his building and decorating 
a Dominican chapel, Matisse wanted 
to know. How would they feel about 
a modern artist returning to the spirit 
of the Sistine chapel? Would they like 


the idea of a revival of religious art? 


Invention 
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“Well, if they do like the idea,” Ma- 
tisse concluded, “tell them to add the 
Chapel of St. Dominic to their list of 
charities. They can send their contribu- 
tions to Henri Matisse, Vence (Alpes 
Maritimes), France.” 
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Happy grotto 


Lourdes’ 


Greatest Wonder 


By FULTON OURSLER 


Condensed from a book* 


there came rumbling through diz- 

zy roads in the high Pyrenees a 
dusty American car, lugging behind 
it an oversized trailer painted in dull 
silver. Mountaineer villagers wondered 
at the queer equipage. 

“Schoolmaster says a millionaire is 
inside that great silver beast right 
now.” 

“He may have barns full of money, 
but he also has a body full of pain. 
The headwaiter at the Hotel Univers 
actually talked with him personally, 
and the American has infantile pa- 
ralysis.” 

“True, and not the worst. Nearly all 
his time is spent in a box like a coffin; 
only for a half an hour or so can he 
get out and move around like a hu- 
man being. The box has motors and 
pumps and keeps him breathing; oth- 
erwise he would die. They call it an 
iron lung.” 

“His name is Frederick B. Snite, Jr. 
He comes from an American town 
called Chicago.” 

The gossip of the village square was 
partly accurate. To that out-of-the-way 
corner of southeastern France, rich Mr. 


) NE twilight in the spring of 1939, 





Snite was hastening, and for no other 


“ reason than to seek the healing of his 


affliction. For six days the paralytic 
remained at Lourdes. “Every day he 
bathed in tubs of iceberg-cold water. 
He received daily Holy Communion at 
the altar of the rock. With the humil- 
ity of a child he asked for God’s mercy. 
After six days at the grotto, where, 90 
years before, the little peasant girl 
called Bernadette declared she had seen 
apparitions of the Mother of Christ, 
Mr. Snite left for home. Sad to say, he 
seemed as badly afflicted as when he 
arrived, 

Yet, here is a strange sequel. When 
the first child of Snite’s marriage was 
born, the unhealed cripple called the 
baby Bernadette. 

Having heard this-puzzling story, I 
resolved that some day I would investi- 
gate Lourdes for myself. Not merely 
the shrine and its documented won- 
ders; abler men had already described 
them. With painstaking care they had 
investigated hundreds of cases where 
people, sick unto death, had been whol- 
ly and instantaneously healed. And 
many had written their findings with 
magnificent courage in the face of a 


*The Happy Grotto. Copyright, 1949, by Fulton Oursler. Reprinted by permission of the 
70 Declan X. McMullen Co., 23 Beekman St., New York City, 7. 79 pp. $1.50. 
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leering, incredulous age. What most 
attracted me was not the successful 
miracles but the paradox of the happy 
failures. Their calm acceptance of their 
fate stood out starkly in what I had 
heard, and I had read all that I could 
find about St. Bernadette. 

My interest was first aroused in 1934, 
when Fortune published a carefully 
documented report. It semed to me a 
rare injustice that the name of the au- 
thor of this objective, critical, and still 
remarkably exciting article did not ap- 
pear. Perhaps the author’s anonvmity 
was self-inflicted; to confess that you 
believe in miraculous healings, or even 
to admit that you think they might 
be true, is a brave step for a journalist; 
it may cost him the confidence of in- 
fluential disbelievers. 

Having read the article several times, 
with all its pros and cons, medical 
testimony, and caveats filed by skep- 
tics, I came to one conclusion: what- 
ever the unknown cause, hundreds of 
people suffering from “incurable” dis- 
eases of widely different kinds had, 
after prayers and baths in the spring- 
ing waters of the Lourdes grotto, 
been instantaneously and permanently 
made well. 

Later, Franz Werfel wrote a best- 
selling book about the shrine and its 
saint. As a moving picture, the story 
again became a world-wide success. 
One day over cocktails in an East Side 
saloon, Werfel elaborated for me the 
story of the vow that he had made to 
the Blessed Virgin, Standing at the 
grotto shrine, he had first carefully 
stated his disbelief in what he was 


about to do. His case was desperate; 
Gestapo agents were close on his heels, 
ready to seize him and his family. If 
he could manage to get across the bor- 
der, he could arrange passage to the 
U. S., but Spanish officials at the fron- 
tier barred the way. 

It was, as everyone knows who has 
read Werfel’s book, solely to get across 
the border that the author made his 
infidel prayer. After the manner of al- 
tar bargainers of old, he added a vow: 
if ever he got safely to the U. S. he 
would write the story of Lourdes in the 
form of a novel that all the world could 
read. And Werfel kept his vow: he 
wrote The Song of Bernadette. 

I had read more authentic books, 
telling the story and describing the 
scene of Lourdes. I also had held a 
memorable conversation with the em- 
inent Dr. Alexis Carrel, who since has 
died. Dr. Carrel believed unreservedly 
in the healings. 

“In fact,” he told me, “I hold 
Lourdes accountable for my being here 
to do research at the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute. That is because, when I was a 
young doctor at the hospital in Lyons, 
a patient of mine, Marie Bailly, was 
cured solely by prayer at that grotto. 
I tried to get my colleagues to examine 
the evidence. They refused and, out- 
raged at their superstitious fear of the 
supernatural, I left Lyons. That even- 
tually led me to America!” 

But of all that I had read and heard, 
the most penetrating comment was by 
my instructor and friend, Father Wil- 
liam J. McGarry, S.J., one-time presi- 
dent of Boston college and later editor 
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of the quarterly, Theological Studies. 

“What is the greatest kind of cure at 
the grotto shrine?” I asked him. We 
were seated together over a delicious 
dinner, cooked and served for us by 
Lyonnese nuns in the refectory of the 
Convent of the Holy Souls in New 
York City. 

“That is an easy one. It is, of course, 
the look of resignation on the faces of 
those who are not healed.” For a mo- 
ment he was silent, and then he added 
slowly, “Why don’t they curse God? 
In many cases they have sacrificed ev- 
erything to get to the grotto. Also, 
they have great faith. They have done 
everything in their power to be worthy 
of the healing they ask. And nothing 
happens! They are just as ill when 
they leave as when they came. Yet 
they get into the railroad cars singing 
hosannas to God: this in spite of the 
fact that many of them have seen other 
people healed right in front of their 
eyes while they were passed by.” 

Here, manifestly, lay a mystery. Let 
the skeptic think what he would of 
the reported cures, he must still con- 
front the most solemn fact of all—that 
those who do enthusiastically believe 
in the healings and who, going to the 
shrine, are disappointed, come away 
more fervent Christians than when 
they arrived. 

The more I learned of Lourdes, the 
more I wanted to study the phenome- 
non at first hand. But eight years of 
war delayed me. 

At last, on a warm spring day I was 
in Paris again. My destination was a 
17th-century church where I hoped to 


find that busy servant of the Lord, 
Pére S. G. Deryckére, O.P. I sought 
this energetic old priest because he was 
in charge of a Parisian group which or- 
ganizes pilgrimage parties and helps 
poor, sick people to get to Lourdes, 
Though he had the fretful, red face 
of a harassed traffic policeman, he nev- 
ertheless received me good-naturedly. 

“Do you know what today is?” he 
asked briskly. “It is April 16, and on 
this same day, 66 years ago, our little 
Bernadette died.” 

Well, now, what could he do for 
me? I told of my interest; would he, 
perhaps, introduce me, not to success- 
ful petitioners whose broken bones 
had been healed, or cancers melted 
away, but to others who were not 
healed? 

“T will give you two names,” agreed 
Pére Deryckére thoughtfully. “After 
you have talked with this particular 
man and this very particular girl, you 
will understand the mystery a little. 
But you will never really understand 
it all. No one will; only God can do 
that. Now the first is a lawyer.” And 
the old priest began to write down a 
name and address. 

The next afternoon, I rang the door- 
bell of Paul Galland at his home ina 
tiny garden on the outskirts of Paris. 

When, about ten years before my 
visit, M. Galland was graduated from 
the famous law school of the Sorbonne, 
he was regarded as one of the prom 
ising men of his class. Soon he became 
junior partner of a successful Parisian 
law firm, married a pretty girl with 
whom he was devotedly in love, and 
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in good time became father of a baby 
boy. Life in 1937 looked wonderful. 

Utterly without warning the young 
barrister fell ill of a creeping disease 
that hardens and solidifies the joints, 
a stealthy, implacable, stony paralysis 
called rhizomelic spondylitis, that at- 
tacks the armpits first, then elbows, 
knees. It spreads over all the body, 
completely crippling, and is medically 
incurable. 

He had to remain at home, bound 
to a wheel chair. Finally, he was put 
to bed. By slow degrees he was becom- 
ing a living statue. 

For a few years he was paid enough 
income from his share in the law busi- 
ness to keep the family going; shelter, 
food, clothing for wife, son, mother- 
in-law. Then his old partner died. The 
sick man was paid off in full, but in 
inflated cash, and before long destitu- 
tion was near. 

Galland’s family had come from the 
green, Jeanne d’ Arc part of France 
where faith was always strong. Pres- 
ently, the invalid began to talk of 
Lourdes. 

“I have been patient,” he said to his 
wife. “Willingly I offer up to God my 
total lameness, and the renouncing of 
all physical activity so that His will 
may be done in me, as everywhere.” 

“God never allows Himself to be 
outdone when it comes to generosity,” 
his wife assured him. 

“Of course! But we do have to pay 
our bills. I must earn. I must ask for 
help from God. I shall go to Lourdes!” 

When I visited M.- Galland at 4 
Carriere-Marle, Bourg-la-Seine, it was 
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evident that his long expedition down 
to the Spanish border country had 
been in vain. Supine and unmoving, 
he lay in his bed. Hanging from the 
ceiling was a double mirror, one part 
reflecting his face to a caller, the other 
conveying to him the visitor’s reflec- 
tion. This device was necessary because 
M. Galland could no longer change 
his position; you had to talk to him 
through a looking glass as from one 
world to another. 

“To look at me,” he said, “you 
would not think my prayer had been 
answered, but listen! First off, after I 
got to Lourdes I changed my mind 
about praying for recovery. It is very 
hard to explain such a thing in words, 
but very easy to experience. You get 
on the train and you are surrounded 
by all kinds of people, young, old, ba- 
bies, blind, lame, and you begin to 
have a conscience about your prayers. 

“Those who can walk often visit 
from one compartment to another. In 
an overnight ride, you get to know a 
lot of fine citizens. Before we were 
halfway, I had met six persons, and 
I hoped with all my heart they would 
get well. I wanted their restoration 
quite as much as my own. Six to one; 
that is a great percentage. I felt de- 
feated. So I prayed for my new friends 
and left myself out of it. And then I 
came back home. 

“I suppose that action sounds very 
foolish. I certainly needed my health. 
So did my family. Yet the need of 
those other six was so great I could not 
think of myself; it would manifestly 
have been too selfish. You would have 
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felt that way about them yourself.” 

“But that generosity settled nothing, 
did it, M. Galland? There remained 
your home problems—” 

“Ah, yes! A sick pocketbook: that is 
a real illness, too, is it not?” he jested. 

“The problem did remain,” I in- 
sisted, 

“You might think so,” he chuckled. 
“Even I had forgotten the boundless 
power of prayer. This may be hard for 
you to understand, but I came to re- 
alize that I have never really needed 
to be healed. No, what I actually want- 
ed was to be able to feed and clothe 
my family. And that prayer was an- 
swered.” And now the effulgence of 
his eyes was like a glow of faith. 

“Here I lie, seemingly helpless. My 
wife cannot work; she is needed here to 
attend me, night and day. I have to be 
turned from side to side every couple 
of hours. My mother-in-law is too old 
to work; my son is too young! And 
there is our dog. Yes, a problem! 

“One sleepless night, a suggestion 
spoke to me in my brain; that is the 
only way I know how to explain it. 
Why not write a book? Something, or 
someone, said that to me. What do I 
know about writing a book? Nothing! 
and yet I will try. My fingers cannot 
bend any more, so I cannot write, but 
I dictated to my wife one whole long 
book, The Vision of a Sick Man. We 
had no typewriter, but my wife copied 
the entire manuscript carefully in her 
clear, pretty hand. 

“Then, of course, we did not know 
anybody in the publishing business. 
So my wife took the bus into Paris and 


found her way to the first office she 
saw in the telephone guide, Editions 
Siloe. 

“And, my friend—say glory to God 
with me and for me—the publishers 
liked my book. They are publishing 
it now. With a fine preface by M. 
Francois Mauriac, of the Academie 
Francaise; one of our forty Immor- 
tals, he is introducing my book to the 
public. And we also have a check! An 
advance of thousands of francs. Think 
of that! 

“The answer to my need did not stop 
there. Already I am asked to start 
work at once on another book. Mean- 
time, I tutor a class of neighborhood 
children every Saturday morning, 
That was another suggestion that 
seemed to speak to me by itself in my 
brain. When we first invited the moth- 
ers of backward children to send their 
little ones here, they refused. They said 
I had a dreadful disease and the chil- 
dren might catch it. Then some doc- 
tors of this region, whose children 
were not backward, sent them to me, 
just to convince the people there was 
no danger. And it worked. We have a 
large class now. 

“In addition to all this, I am revis- 
ing the stenographic notes taken at 
Sorbonne class lectures. Money is com- 
ing in; our bills are paid. Is that not 
what we needed?” 

How does one answer a man who 
looks at you in the mirror and from 
his rigid horizontal position smiles as 
he asks a question like that? 

Somehow, the terrifying simplicity 
and humility of his words are like an 
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indictment. They make me think of 
the day when Bernadette, frightened 
of the crowds that pursued her with 
scissors, snipping at her skirts, her very 
hair, for souvenirs, knocked on the 
postern gate of a convent and pleaded 
to be taken in. 

“What can you do?” asked the 
mother superior. 

“Nothing very much!” gasped Ber- 
nadette. 

Nothing very much! Yet, for near a 
hundred years there has been that in- 
explicable procession coming and go- 
ing home from her grotto—a few of 
the lame and the halt carrying their 
crutches, a few of the blind leading 
their nurses, the paralyzed pushing 
their own wheel chairs—but for the 
most part, the unhealed going home 
unchanged, except in their hearts. 

“I have everything I want!” And he 
was a living statue in his bed. 

What else was it my advisor friend, 
Pére Deryckére, had told me? 

“Go to La Salpetriere hospital (what 
a New Yorker might call the Bellevue 
of Paris) and ask for our poor little 
Paulette. Here, I will write it down.” 

From the convent in the Faubourg 
Saint-Honore the hospital is only 20 
minutes by cab. I was eager to see not 
only the disappointed girl who had 
been to Lourdes, but also the hospital 
and prison building which had always 
seemed one of the most storied places 
in Paris. That was because I had read 
about it in The Two Orphans and in 
tales by Dumas. I remembered, too, 
the escape of the fabulous Comtesse 
de la Motte, chief intrigante of the 
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diamond-necklace scandal, just before 
the French Revolution. 

“Here before me was the doddering 
Hospital de la Salpetriere, which King 
Louis XIII had built in the days of 
Richelieu and Shakespeare as an ar- 
senal, but which for hundreds of years 
has been used as a charitable institu- 
tion for aged and insane women. I 
expected to find dilapidation and foul 
old wards; instead, we drove through 
a series of walled gardens, with bench- 
es on which old-timers sat knitting and 
smoking contentedly. And there at 
sunset I met Paulette Nardeaux. 

She was seated on the side of her 
cot in a scrupulously clean but gloomy 
ward filled with women, all incurably 
ill. She was the only young one in this 
nest of crones. She knew her fate; 
knew there was no longer any possi- 
bility of hope for her; and now I saw 
that Paulette, who was only 24 years 
old, was, in spite of her young years, 
a human being without a face. No 
wonder the old priest had called her 
“poor little Paulette.” 

The doctors had never found out 
what infamous disease had wrought 
such havoc upon her face. Not that 
she had sores or discolorations. There 
was, instead, a weird pale overgrowth 
of oyster-colored flesh that had crept 
over one eye, both cheeks, over her 
nose, until only the slits of the nostrils 
were still visible. Soon, the whole face 
would be covered over, a complete 
blank, and then Paulette would die. 
No one could foretell when, but it 
would not be long. 

“Paulette, when did you learn that 
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you were going to die in a short time?” 

“Six months ago they told me the 
truth.” 

“Were you frightened?” 

“IT screamed night and day. I was 
afraid of death. Who is not?” 

“True. What made you think of go- 
ing to Lourdes?” 

“The head nurse.-When she saw 
how frightened I was, she told the 
priest. He helped me on the White 
Train to Lourdes.” 

“But God did not answer your pray- 
ers to be healed?” 

“Monsieur, I did not pray to be 
healed.” 

“No? Why not, if you traveled all 
the way to Lourdes to do so?” 

She lowered the half-blank face and 
the words came in a low tone. “There 
was a sick lady in the compartment 
next to mine. She was dying of tuber- 
culosis. At first I prayed all the time 
for myself, but this little lady had 
many children to pray for; she was 
their sole support, a charwoman in the 
Hotel de Ville. It came to me then how 
things really were. I have no family. 
I’ve always been alone. If I die, no one 
is hurt.” 

“Yes, Paulette?’ 

“Naturellement, 1 asked Our. Lady 
not to intercede for me, but to ask that 
the widow get well so that she could 


> 


support her children.” 

“And the widow was healed 

Paulette Nardeaux shrugged. 

“T don’t know. I never saw her 
again. I only know about myself. But 
that, let me tell you, is wonderful to 
me. Because I have lost all fear of dv- 
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ing; that is the wonderful part. I feel 
that everything is all right with me 
since I have visited that happy grotto.” 

She had no face; she was soon to 
die, yet everything was all right with 
her! 

The very next week I drove south- 
ward out of Paris, no longer able to 
contain my impatience. Through 
Tours and Poitiers and Bourdeaux | 
was in a ferment of excitement; I was 
going to see that happy grotto myself, 

I sat impatiently as our car swayed 
and climbed. It was deepening twi- 
light; we were in the midst of snowy 
peaks, frothing waterfalls, and somber 
forests. Far below ran the cold course 
of the Gave du Pau, that glacial river 
of which long ago, on the day it all 
began, the shivering Bernadette was 
afraid. A bend in the road, and behind 
tiled roofs I caught a glimpse of what 
looked like a bush of fire. At first I took 
it to be the last reflection of the sun, 
and then I realized with a jolt that 
what I saw was the warm orange flame 
of thousands of candles burning in the 
famous cave, like a vast fireplace under 
the gathering stars. 

The next morning I set forth in the 
narrow: streets. It is too early, thank 
God, for the souvenir peddlers; the 
shutters are locked up against the din- 
gy shops and most of the young pil 
grim customers still lie abed. I have 

3ernadette’s byways to myself for 4 
while, except for an occasional creak- 
ing oxcart, and a few dogs, cats, and 
chickens that make free of the quaint 
streets as I walk toward the railroad 
station. 
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A special train is slowing down; 
presently, the helpless malades, on 
stretchers, on crutches, some carried in 
the arms of men, are loaded into am- 
bulances, jeeps, trucks, and motor bus- 
es. It is a sudden and humbling sight. 
There rises in me an almost indignant 
fear: “They can’t all be cured—if any 
can! These poor people, cancerous, 
diabetic, tubercular, syphilitic — why 
raise their hopes and then crush them? 
Why let them come here at all?” 

This little town of hotels, boarding 
houses and shops is often host at one 
time to as many as 200,000, sick in 
body or mind, Its enemies charge that 
the whole enterprise is an exploitation 
of misery by calculating people, from 
corner hawkers of vanilla beans and 
owners of de luxe hotels, up to the 
Church itself. Before I leave Lourdes 
I shall make sure of the answer to that! 

Bishop Theas is a sturdy man with 
the face of a fighter. He calculated that 
about 10,000 sick people come to 
Lourdes every year. Of these, only 150 
declare themselves cured. And finally, 
not more than 15 a year have ever been 
certified by the Medical Bureau as in- 
explicably healed. Then 99% of the 
visitors have apparently nothing to do 
with miracles. Actually, he countered, 
Lourdes is a place of a million won- 
ders. They are happening all day and 
all night; inaudible, invisible, but full 
of the glory of God. 

Nowhere else in the world is there 
anything quite like the Association 
Medicale Internationale de Notre 
Dame de Lourdes. Its board of med- 
ical skeptics is unique in the history of 
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the shrines. Ever since 1882, when it 
was established, approximately 1,000 
doctors a year have come to the bureau 
to study and report. More than half 
are not Christians and many more are 
hostile unbelievers. From the very first 
day, they have been given complete 
freedom. As I write, Dr. Smiley Blan- 
ton, a New York psychiatrist and 
neurologist, a Protestant and a pro- 
fessional doubter, is completing a vol- 
ume on his observations made there 
over a long period: a precise scientific 
report, complete with clinical data 
about patients he observed before and 
after the cures. 

On another bright spring afternoon, 
my steps led me toward the Asile de 
Notre-Dame, a long, stone-walled dor- 
mitory where the very sick are kept. 
Next to it is the small office of those 
ministering brancardiers, where the 
records are filed and the stretcher har- 
ness stored. There I met one of the true 
servants of God, the 84-year-old Count 
Etienne de Beauchamp, with white 
mustachios like hanging gardens and 
wise old eyes that twinkle. 

With voluble eagerness he talks 
about the work he has pursued here 
without interruption for 67 years. De- 
vout Christians from all parts of the 
world vow a week or two weeks a 
year to the service, and journey to 
Lourdes at their own expense to do 
their work: the women as nurses, 
cooks and scullery maids, the men as 
chair-pushers and _ stretcher-bearers. 
Among them are princes, merchants, 
carpenters and college professors. 

“You need a strong stomach for this 
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job,” the count tells me. “The cases 
that come here are often not pretty to 
see. We have to unbandage them and 
ban«'age them again many times a day. 
The business is shocking to nose, eyes, 
hands—but read here what is written 
in our book of rules!” 

And opening a pamphlet, he read 
aloud, “Every stretcher-bearer must be 
ready to bear cold and heat, sun and 
rain, hunger and thirst and long 
waits.” And closing the booklet, the 
old commander added, “And he must 
prav unceasingly!” : 

By ten o'clock, the doors to the baths 
were opened; three for the men, four 
for women and children. Outsiders are 
never admitted while anyone is being 
bathed. But the attendant took me 
inside where there was no patient pres- 
ent and showed me a sunken tub, filled 
with dark, malodorous water. Here 
the patient is brought with his volun- 
teer assistant. Here he is stripped and 
immersed. The water is not changed 
after each patient; in fact, it is not 
changed for the whole day. Scores of 
sick persons are immersed in the same 
bath water. When I saw it, the water 
was dark as ink. 

“You would like to see a marvel, I 
suppose?” asked my guide. “Well, 
then, here is one for you!” He leaned 
over, amazingly spry for a man of such 
great age; he must have been over 80. 
He dipped an aluminum cup down 
into the bath water, filled it, and start- 
ed to drink it down, the whole cupful. 
I seized his arm and stopped him. It 
was a shocking and frightening sight, 
abhorrent to my prissy nerves, alto- 


gether aside from the spectacular fact 
that the man had been about to imbibe 
uncounted billions of most dangerous 
germs. 

The old fellow smiled good-humor- 
edly. “I know what you are thinking. 
Why don’t we change the water? It is 
all so unsanitary. You realize you are 
not the first to think of that? Com- 
plaints have been made to the govern- 
ment because of our unsanitary ways. 
Yet, what do you suppose? A thousand 
doctors signed a petition to the govern- 
ment, entreating them not to make us 
change; not to behave antiseptically. 
It is a fact that noone has ever been 
known to catch a disease, as we say, 
here in Lourdes. I have drunk a whole 
hospitalful of microbes. I have done 
it for every skeptic I brought here, yet 
I have never once been sick. As one 
English nurse remarked, ‘At Lourdes 
it is a joy to flout the microbe! We find 
Our Lady putting the bacilli firmly in 
their place.’ 

“The hostile doctors have done what 
they could,” he said. “They made a 
chemical analysis of the water in the 
bath at the close of a day. Oh, yes, 
they found bacilli. Billions! But they 
were inert!” 

Once more, back in the Faubourg 
St. Honore, in the cool shadows of 
the old cloister, I sat with Pére Deryck- 
ére and told him what I had heard 
from Paulette Nardeaux and Paul Gal- 
land, and what I had seen for myself. 

“Now,” the old priest said, “you 
have really got the idea of this, the 
greatest of all healing shrines in the 
history of the world. Miracles do hap- 
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pen there regularly. True, the percent- 
age is small, but if it were much larger 
than it is, the whole world would be 
coming. In a matter of miracles, as you 
will understand, percentages have no 
significance whatever. One miracle, if 
it occurs, is just as remarkable as 100. 
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“But then, you also understand that 
the miraculous removals of bodily in- 
firmities are not the greatest activity 
of our shrine. You have learned that 
the curing of aching hearts, of the mis- 
ery of the human soul, is the greater 
part.” 


The Open Door 


Lp Doctor Timothy Papin was a man of extraordinary piety. You 
might see him at all the early Masses at St. Francis Xavier's in 

St. Louis. After the 7 o'clock Mass, he would make the Way of the 
Cross. In the chancel just beyond the last station, there was a huge 
crucifix. He would conclude his morning devotions by kneeling, and 
embracing this cross for fully a quarter of an hour every morning. 
Despite all his piety, when it came to choosing a wife he selected a 
non-Catholic. He was twice a widower and both his second and third 


marriages were also to non-Catholics. 


But all three wives became Catholics. Asked how his wives were 





won to the faith, he would explain: “All women are richly endowed 
with a blessed curiosity. I had a first volume of the works of Alphonsus 
Rodriguez on Christian Perfection. Its first chapter emphasized “The 
great value that we should place on spiritual things.’ I used to read this 
book rather furtively and then carefully hide it away as if I were afraid 
my wife should know what I was reading. All three wives found the 
book no matter how carefully I concealed it, read it, and found how 
great an esteem they should have for spiritual things. There is no 
controversy in that book but there is the breath of the Holy Spirit that 


moves honest hearts into the true fold.” 


Laurence Kenny, S.J. 


For statements of true incidents by which persons were 
brought into the Church $25 will be paid on publication. 
Address Open Door Editor. Manuscripts cannot be returned. 
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Dishes of Fishes 


By HARRY BOTSFORD 


Condensed from Best Years* 


FR IsH is gaining in stature as a na- 


tional favorite on the American 
table. Fish are fine, whether they come 
from fresh or salt water, from a can or 
a pail of brine, whether they are large 
or small, fresh, salted or smoked, and 
when they come adorned with shells. 
They are versatile, for they may be 
cooked in many interesting economi- 
cal ways. Fish is probably the oldest of 
all civilized foods, which undoubtedly 
accounts for the fact that there are lit- 
erally thousands of ways of preparing 
it for the table—and only a few that 
are truly good. 

Many housewives complain that 
their families tire of fish, but investiga- 
tion often proves that this happens 
because the lady in the kitchen is too 
often tempted to fry the fish. Not that 
fried fish isn’t good, but, there are so 
many other simple.and tempting ways 
of preparing it for the table. 

How about boiled fish? Usually, the 
very mention of such a mundane dish 
causes some nice and charming noses 
to be tilted. Yet, a properly boiled fish 
is really an epicure’s dish—cod, hali- 
but mackerel, shad, bass, haddock. 

Purchase 3 pounds of fish cut in 
slices; sprinkle each slice generously 
with salt; wrap in waxed paper and 


place in the refrigerator for several 
hours. When ready to cook, bring 1 
quart of water to a boil and add 2 table- 
spoons vinegar, | tablespoon each of 
finely chopped celery, onion and car- 
rot, 4 teaspoon of pepper. When the 
water has attained flavor, slide in the 
fish slices, one at a time. Place kettle on 
a low fire and simmer until the flesh 
becomes firm and separates from the 
bones. Lift out with a spatula and re- 
move the bones. Drain and place on a 
hot platter. Dot the fish with a mixture 
of equal parts of butter and a freshly 
ground horseradish forced through a 
fine sieve and well salted. Place in hot 
oven for 2 or 3 minutes and serve. It’s 
ideal when served with small boiled 
potatoes that have been tossed in but- 
ter and chopped chives, a grapefruit 
salad and hot or toasted rolls. 

Finnan haddie is a smoked fish that 
possesses a memorable, rich flavor. Be- 
cause of its richness, a little of it goes 
a long way. 

Place finnan haddie (cut into serv- 
ing pieces) in a baking dish and cover 
with cold water. Bring to a boil, cook 
for 5 minutes and drain. Cover with 
milk or cream, pepper heavily and pop 
into a medium (350 degrees) oven for 
20 minutes. 


80 *420 Lexington Ave., New York City, 17. February, 1949. 
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Dot the fish with a mixture of equal 
parts of butter and chopped parsley, 
serve with mashed potatoes, crisp cole 
slaw, piping hot biscuits—what a meal 
for a cold and blustery winter day! 

The Mexicans have an interesting 
way of preparing tuna; radically dif- 
ferent from the standard methods. A 
small chopped onion is delicately 
browned in 2 tablespoons of butter. Stir 
in 14% tablespoons flour, % teaspoon 
chili powder and when blended, add 
milk slowly while the mixture thick- 
ens as it is stirred over a low fire. When 
the mixture reaches this stage, add 1 
teaspoon of Worcestershire sauce, | 
diced cooked carrot and 1 can (7 02.) 
of tuna—and don’t forget to add the 
oil in the can! Cover and cook over a 
low fire for 5 minutes and serve over 
hot biscuits or on toast. 

The opening of the oyster season 
usually results in an epidemic of oyster 
stews and fried oysters. 

Try Oysters Rockefeller for a 
change. This is usually one of the high- 
priced dishes on the menus of the top- 
flight restaurants, yet it is one that can 
easily be prepared in your own kitchen 
with real economy. 

Start out with 2 dozen large oysters; 
open and leave the oyster in the shell. 
(If you can’t buy them this way, bulk 
oysters will do nicely, but, instead of 
the natural shell as a receptacle, you 
will have to use small individual cas- 
seroles.) 

Blend 1 cup finely chopped, cooked 
spinach with 4 cup butter, 1 table- 
spoon each of chopped parsley and 
green onion tops, the juice of | large 


lemon, salt, black pepper and cayenne 
pepper to taste. Pile this mixture gen- 
erously on the oysters, topping with a 
small piece of chopped bacon (you may 
substitute 1 teaspoon butter )—thence 
into a very hot (450-500 degree) oven 
for only 5 minutes. Serve immediately. 

Canned shrimp are just as good as 
fresh shrimp in Shrimp Creole, a fa- 
vorite dish in New Orleans. Easy to 
make, easy to eat! Melt 4 cup fat and 
add to it 4 onion, finely chopped, 4 
cup minced green pepper, 1 mashed 
clove of garlic. Cook for 10 minutes 
and add | teaspoon salt, 4 teaspoon 
pepper and same amount of chili pow- 
der, 2 drops of Tabasco sauce. Pour in 
1 can (8 oz.) of tomato sauce and cook 
on a low fire for 10 additional minutes, 
and add | can of shrimps and cook at 
very low heat for 10 minutes. 

There are many schools of thought 
on the best way to prepare a clam 
chowder and the arguments have been 
bitter and violent. I happen to prefer a 
Manhattan clam chowder. 

Chop ¥% pound dry salt pork (or 
you may substitute 3 to 4 tablespoons 
butter or vegetable oil) and fry it until 
crisp, then toss 4 of a large onion, 1 
leek chopped very fine, % minced 
green pepper. Saute and add 3 (8 oz.) 
cans tomato sauce, | large can of 
minced clams, 2 cups boiling water, 6 
medium potatoes, finely minced, % 
teaspoon powdered sage, 4 teaspoon 
salt, 4 teaspoon Worcestershire sauce. 
Cover and cook from 5 to 8 minutes. 
This is enough chowder for about 8 
hungry people. Excellent with toasted 
and buttered sea biscuits, or toasted 
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corn bread. With a green salad and a 
simple dessert, you have a supper cal- 
culated to satisfy the taste. 

Flounder, fresh or frozen, is an 
economy fish. There’s an East Indian 
way of preparing it that produces a su- 
perlative dish; it is cooked in this man- 
ner by one of the finest restaurants in 
New York. 

Secure 6 fillets of flounder and 
place them and | spring onion, finely 
minced, in a frying pan with 2 table- 
spoons of butter. Season with salt, pep- 
per and | teaspoon of curry powder, 
add *% cup of white wine and cook 
slowly on top of the stove for about 10 
minutes. Remove fillets with a spatula 
to a buttered casserole. Cover with a 
sauce made by combining 2 table- 
spoons flour with 2 tablespoons butter 
and Y, cup of milk over a low fire. Gar- 
nish fillets with quartered tomatoes, 
shredded pimento and 4 pound sliced 
mushrooms. Dot with butter and bake 
for 20 minutes in a 350 degree oven. 
This will be ample for 4 persons. Try 
serving with your flounder a salad of 
lettuce cooked lightly with string beans 
(drain well before placing in the salad 
bowl) tossed in a good garlicky French 
dressing, toasted rolls, coffee, with 
fruit for dessert. 

Halibut steak with an almond sauce 
is strictly a party dish. Any good, 
white-fleshed fish will serve as well as 
halibut. 

Wipe the steak with a damp cloth 
and then dry. Dust lightly with flour 
on both sides while the broiler heats to 
350 degrees. Dot top of fish with but- 
ter, season, broil 4 minutes and then 


turn and broil for 5 minutes on the 
other side, after brushing it with melt- 
ed butter. Remove to a warm platter 
and pour a little melted butter over the 
steak, garnish with pepper rings,.and 
sprigs of parsley. To make the almond 
sauce, shred 4 cup blanched almonds 
and brown in 1 tablespoon of butter, 
add *% cup cream, % teaspoon salt and 
heat well—pour over the fish. It’s de- 
lightful, delectable and delicate, fish at 
its best. 

Finnan haddie can form the basis 
for one of the most noble of salads. Cut 
2 cups of finnan haddie in bite-sized 
pieces and boil gently in water contain- 
ing a strong dash of vinegar. Remove 
while pieces are still firm, and drain. 

Make a dressing of 2 tablespoons 
sugar mixed with 2 teaspoons dry mus- 
tard, 1 teaspoon salt, a pinch of cayenne 
pepper and 1 tablespoon of flour. To 
these blended dry ingredients, add the 
well-beaten yolks of 2 eggs and mix in. 
Pour over the mixture a cup of boiling 
cider vinegar, slowly, with plenty of 
stirring. Place in a double boiler with 
2 tablespoons of butter and cook until 
thickened, stirring during this inter- 
val. Set aside to cool and then place in 
the refrigerator to become really cold. 
Put into the salad bowl 1 cup of diced 
celery, 1 cup diced boiled: potatoes, a 
medium onion cut into rings. Add the 
finnan haddie and fold in. the dressing, 
thinned with a little sweet cream and 
enlivened: by 4 teaspoon of celery 
seeds. A delightful salad, filling and 
appealing to the taste, especially when 
served with fingers of toasted and but- 
tered rye bread or toasted muffins. 





B OWED with sorrow, Adam and Eve 

trudge out of paradise. But in the 
darkest hour of all human history, 
there was one spark of hope. God had 
said to the serpent, “I will put enmities 
between thee and the woman, and thy 
seed and her seed: she shall crush thy 
head, and thou shalt lie in wait for 
her heel.” 

That woman was Mary. 

After Adam died the patriarchs 
hoarded that promise in their hearts. 
They passed it on to others: they built 
altars where they poured out the blood 
of lambs and goats and fatted calves 
and prayed that the promise be kept. 

Thousands of years later, in the 
reign of Augustus Caesar, ambassadors 
from the land of Serica (modern 
China), brought clues of the primeval 
prophecy to Rome. True, it was now 
distorted by distance and time; but was 
essentially the same. 

They told of the emperor Yao who 
had for his mother a virgin, rendered 
fruitful by the light of a star. They 
told of Yu, head of the first Chinese 
dynasty, who owed his life to a pearl 
which fell from heaven into the chaste 
womb of a virgin; He-ou-Tsi, head of 


A moment changed a world 


Annunctation 


By HARRY HASSELBERG 


Condensed from 


Perpetual Help* 


the dynasty of Te-he-ous, miraculously 
conceived, born without effort or de- 
filement; Shing-mu, who had conceiv- 
ed by contact with a water flower and 
brought forth a son who worked 
miracles. 

The Lamas told of Buddha, born of 
a virgin; Sommonokodom, god ef 
Siam, conceived by the sun; Lao-Tseu, 
become incarnate in the womb of a 
virgin “marvelous and beautiful as 
jasper.” The priests of Egypt bowed 
their shaven heads and whispered the 
name of Isis, the virgin-mother. Red- 
bearded Druids from the dark forests 
of Gaul told of stone altars, stained 
with human sacrifice, and of their stat- 
ue to the virgin “who was to bring 
forth.” Astrologists from Babylon, 
nodding their tall coned hats, related 
the story of the miraculous conception 
of Dogdo, mother of Zoraster, prophet 
of the Magi. 

Augustus, emperor of Rome, listen- 
ed to them all. Then in his own tongue 
he quoted the Cumean Sibyl, lines 
from the poet Vergil, telling how a 
Saviour, born of a virgin, was to re- 
store the Golden Age of the world. So, 
from. the far corners of the earth, the 


*Mount St. Alphonsus, Esopus, N. Y., January, 1949, and a pamphlet, Except for Sin, 
Perpetual Help Center, 389 E. 150th St., Bronx, New York City. 28 pp. 10c. 83 
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prophecy had drifted back, garbled, 
exaggerated, torn out of time and 
place, but essentially the same. 

In only one land, Judea, it kept its 
pristine clarity. There true prophets 
had even made it more explicit. Had 
the New Testament never been writ- 
ten, the story of the Virgin Mary could 
have been almost entirely told from 
the vellum scrolls of the Old Testa- 
ment; so precisely did the prophets 
foretell every detail, even to the dice 
to be cast for the seamless garment 
woven by our Lady’s hand. 

Now it remained only that the 
Promise be kept. It is the Sabbath of 
the first week of Tisri, in the year of 
Rome 729. Caesar Augustus is emper- 
or: Herod the Idumean, the princeling 
ruler of Galilee. As Jacob foretold, the 
scepter of Judah has passed to the 
stranger. 

The sun is coming up over Jerusa- 
lem. A column of white smoke rises 


over the golden dome of the Temple, 
holocaust of expiation for the sins of 
the people. Down near the pool of 


Bethsaida, in a small white-walled 
house on the street of the Angel, a 
woman groans in childbirth. Hannah, 
the aged wife of Joachim, mothers a 
baby girl. 

With routine indifference the mid- 
wife washes the little body, not sus- 
pecting that this baby is the Woman 
foretold by the Scriptures, the mother- 
to-be of the great Messiah. Mechanical- 
ly she straightens the little arms to 
wind the linen swaddling bands about 


the baby’s body. She lifts the little 


mite in her arms and sets it in the crib 


March 


of willow twigs standing in the corner. 

It is the happiest day since the dawn 
of creation. 

But to all appearances, life goes on 
as before. Creaking carts clatter on 
the cobbles in the road outside. School- 
boys shout after an old beggar. Pigeons 
peck greedily at corn on the roof. If 
there is joy, it is in the hearts of Han- 
nah (St. Ann) and Joachim and the 
friends who have come on calls of 
courtesy. But in heaven among the 
angels there is a tumult of jubilation, 
and in Limbo, too, among the saints. 
But no whisper of it drifts down to 
earth. 

Nine days later Joachim, amid the 
assembled family, gives the child a 
name, Miriam. In Syriac it means 
“sovereign lady”; in Hebrew, “star of 
the sea.” In our own tongue, “Mary.” 
Eight days after that, Ann, in keeping 
with the Law of Moses, goes up to the 
Temple with her baby. She brings two 
turtle doves, the sacrificial offering of 
the poor, to redeem her first-born from 
the Lord. 

Stammering, with tears in her eyes, 
she solemnly vows to bring the child 
back within three years to be dedicat- 
ed, until marriage, to the service of 
God in the Temple. Standing beside 
her, Joachim bows his snowy head, rat- 
ifies the vow. It becomes irrevocable. 
The sacrifice of a lifetime is made in 
a moment. The little family returns to 
Nazareth, their home. 

Three years later, in the wintry 
months, at the great feast of the Ded- 
ication, in the turn of Abia, when 
Zachary, their relative, will officiate in 
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the Temple, the holy couple set out 
with little Mary for Jerusalem. It is a 
70-mile journey, through the Plains of 
Esdraelon up into the mountainous 
regions of Media and the South. On 
the fifth day, at an abrupt turn, Joa- 
chim suddenly stops. Like one who 
has seen a vision, he stretches forth his 
arms. 

There it stands, a walled city, 33 
stadia round about, a town of marble, 
cedar, and gold. Magnificent palaces, 
stately towers, bright and beautiful to 
behold. And above the dazzling walls 
shines the golden dome of the Temple, 
like the full moon on the snowy sum- 
mits of Libanus. Here is Jerusalem, 
the proud city of David and the Mach- 
abees. 

They pass through the gate of Rama 
and into the city. Near the massive 
gateway stand Thracians, Galatians, 
Germans, men from Gaul, mercenar- 
ies of Herod the Great. There is little 
trafic. A few donkeys, loaded with 
pomegranates, pass by, stirring up the 
dust. 

In the eastern part of the city, they 
knock on a familiar door. It opens. 
Mary rushes in to greet her grand- 
mother and grandfather. It is the house 
of the parents of St. Ann. 


Next day, clothed in white, Joachim 


leads the family procession to the 
Temple. A servant boy follows, carry- 
ing the sacrificial lamb on his shoul- 
ders. 

They pass the ponderous: gates of 
Corinthian brass, closed with difficulty 
each evening by 20 Levites. They find 
themselves in a vast enclosure. The 


child Mary, wide-eyed with wonder, 
stares at the high walls, the carved 
porticoes, the towers tipped with gold. 
Around her, people gossip in small 
groups. “This is the Court of the Gen- 
tiles,” Joachim explains. At its far end 
is a sign forbidding idolators from ad- 
vancing farther, under penalty of 
death. , 

Apart from the rabble, under the 
porch of Solomon, are the haughty 
aristocracy of Israel, clothed in purple, 
wearing long Babylonian robes, await- 
ing the hour of prayer. They recognize 
Joachim, one of the family of David. 
They are glad to accompany him up 
the broad marble stairway to the plat- 
form of Chel. 

He drapes the woolen taled, or 
shawl, over his head and enters the 
Court of the Women. Little Mary goes 
with him. The women envelope them- 
selves more closely in their veils of 
Syrian gauze as they enter the Temple 
by the oriental gate, the most beautiful 
of all, plated with gold and silver. 
From behind the gate of Nicanor, pro- 
tecting the actual sanctuary, appear 
priests and Levites. On their heads 
they wear small round miters. Their 
bodies are draped in linen tunics, long 
and white, without folds, fastened with 
a broad girdle embroidered with hya- 
cinth and purple. 

One of the priests takes the lamb 
from Joachim and, after a short in- 
vocation of the God of Jacob, slays it. 
Then, barefooted, he ascends the gen- 
tle rise which leads to the brazen altar 
and deposits part of the offering on 
the clean, barked sticks that feed the 
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sacred fire. The rest of the victim, ex- 
cept the breast and right shoulder, 
which belong to the priests, he returns 
to Joachim, who is to use it for a feast. 

The last notes of the silver trumpets 
die away along the porticoes. The sac- 
rifice still crackles in the brazen altar; 
the smoke ascends to heaven. Zachary, 
the priest, comes down into the Court 
of the Women to conclude the cere- 
monial, 

Ann, carrying Mary in her arms, fol- 
lowed by Joachim, steps forward. She 
says, “I come to offer you the present 
which God made to me.” 

Zachary accepts “in the name of 
Him Who makes the wombs of moth- 
ers fruitful.” He stretches forth his 
hands. All present bow down to the 
ground to receive his pontifical bene- 
diction. He says, “O Israel, may the 
Lord direct His light toward Thee— 
may He make Thee prosper in every- 
thing and grant Thee peace.” A can- 
ticle of thanksgiving goes up, accom- 
panied by the harps of the priests. The 
ceremony of the Presentation is over. 

Mary is in the temple. She is only 
three. But the years pass swiftly. 

At 12, this is the order of her day. 
She rises before dawn, dresses quickly. 
Her garment is a robe of hyacinth 
blue. Over it she wears a short white 
tunic, fastened by a plain girdle. A 
long white veil hides her face. Her 
sandals are dyed the color of her robe. 
When she is ready, she goes to the 
tribune in the Court of the Women 
and seats herself with the other almas 
in the places of honor, a privilege con- 
ceded to the virgins. The alabaster 
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walls of the Temple are rosy, touched 
by the rays of the rising sun. An eagle 
soars in the cloudless sky. The sacrifice 
burns on the brazen altar. The priestly 
trumpets echo in the neighboring hills. 

She bows her head and recites the 
18 prayers of Esdras; then says this 
prayer: “O God! may Thy name be 
glorified and sanctified in this world, 
which Thou hast created according to 
Thy good pleasure; let Thy kingdom 
come; may redemption flourish, andj 
may the Messtas come speedily.” The 
people answer, “Amen!” 

Then are sung the concluding verses 
of the Psalm attributed to the prophets 
Aggeus and Zacharias, “The Lord 
looseneth them that are fettered.” This 
is followed by the reading of the 
Schema, three different sections of 
Deuteronomy and Numbers, a confes- , 
sion of belief in the one true God. The 
priest blesses the people; and the pub- 
lic prayer made every morning and 
night is concluded, 

Now Mary turns herself to the work 
of the day. Sometimes it is spinning 
the fine flax of Pelusium. Sometimes 
it is embroidering in purple, hyacinth, 
and gold upon the veil of the Temple. 
Other times it is bending over a Sidon- 
ian loom, executing the intricate de- 
signs famous in the magnificent tap- 
estry of Israel. 

She studies, too. Listening to her 
teacher, she memorizes the Psalms of 
David, the sayings of Solomon, the 
words of the prophets. Some say she 
knew ancient Hebrew, the language of 
the terrestrial paradise, the language 
God used when He wrote the Ten 
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Commandments in the emerald tablets 
of Sinai. 

Years later Denis the Areopagite, 
who had seen Mary, said that she was 
such a dazzling beauty that he should 
have adored her as a goddess if he had 
not known that there is but one God. 
Yet all Mary’s physical beauty was but 
a reflection of the incomparable beauty 
of her soul. Here in the Temple her 
meditations are frequent, her prayers 
so recollected, so attractive, so pro- 
found that her soul seems to dissolve 
in adoration before the Most High. 
She denies herself all that can gratify 
her taste and her heart. Yet withal she 
is as cheerful as the morning. It is all 
preparation, strengthening, for the sor- 
row to come. 

In the course of the years Joachim 
has inherited property in Jerusalem. 
He now lives here with Ann, his wife. 
On the solemn feasts they go up to the 
Temple. Under the open dome of the 
starry sky by the golden light of the 
chandeliers they hope for a glimpse of 
Mary. She appears with her young 
companions walking among the por- 
ticoes. 

But a night comes when Mary is 
suddenly called home. Her father is 
dying. The house is filled with relatives 
and friends. Aloud, in the presence of 
all, as is the custom of the Hebrews, 
he makes a confession of his sins. He 
offers his death in expiation for the 
faults he has committed. 

Then he asks for Mary. She kneels 
beside him. He places his wrinkled 
hand heavily upon her soft golden 
hair. Tears well to her eyes. He blesses 


her. Now she knows that her prayers 
for his life will not be answered. 

He drops his arms, bows his head, 
and dies. 

Next day, as the first rays of the 
sun stream through the lattices, the 
men climb the narrow stairs to the 
upper chamber where Joachim lies. 
They lift the corpse onto a litter, hoist 
it to their shoulders. 

Chanting the funeral canticles, the 
little group winds along the stony 
streets of Jerusalem. Flutes sigh plain- 
tively, softly. Above all is heard the 
loud lamentations of the mourners. 

At the cemetery, after prayers, a 
small bag of earth is laid upon the 
head of the dead man. The sepulcher 
is opened, a dark cave, called among 
the Jews “the house of the living.” The 
soul never dies, these Jews believe; it 
lives on and will one day be reunited 
to its body. The body is placed in the 
tomb. Workmen roll the enormous 
stone into place before the entrance to 
the sepulcher. 

Back home Ann and Mary put on 
mourning after the manner of the 
Hebrews. They are clothed in a coarse 
tunic of camel’s hair, tight fitting, 
without folds. Head and feet bare, 
their faces hidden in their veils, keep- 
ing fast and abstinence, they remain 
sitting on the ground for seven days, 
crying, praying for the soul of their 
deceased. 

When the seven days are passed, 
Ann has lamps lighted in the syna- 
gogue, requests prayers for her hus- 
band, and adds alms in proportion to 
her fortune. Mary, on her part, fasts 
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every week on the day her father died, 
prays for the repose of his soul. The 
prayers and fasts continue for 11 
months, 

Yet scarcely is the mortuary lamp 
extinguished in the sorrowful house 
of St. Ann, when it becomes necessary 
to light it anew, this time for St. Ann 
herself. 

Within six months Mary loses the 
two bonds of love which tie her to the 


earth. Now there is nothing left, but » 


God. To Him she consecrates herself 
entirely by a vow of perpetual virgin- 
ity. 

When, a year later, the newly ap- 
pointed guardians of the Virgin, led 
by Zachary, mention marriage to her, 
she quickly explains her vow to them; 
but they cannot understand. “For so 
many ages,” they say, “our ancestors 
have been anxiously awaiting Melek 
Hammashiakh (the King-Messias). 
You are a young flower of the stem 
of Jesse, a daughter of David. You are 
not at liberty to decline the yoke.” 
Moreover, she must marry one of her 
own tribe, since she is sole heir to her 
father’s property. It is forbidden that 
inheritances pass from one tribe to 
another. Accordingly, her relatives as- 
semble a number of young Israelites 
of the tribe of Juda—some handsome 
and brave, others owners of fertile 
fields, vineyards, flocks and olive 
groves. But the priestly guardians of 
Mary brush. them aside. The lots have 
been cast, the divine will made mani- 
fest. 

Their choice falls upon a man, mid- 
dle-aged, a patrician, the son of Jacob, 
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the son of Mathan. He has no fortune. 
It has all been absorbed in the political 
revolutions and religious wars of Ju- 
dea. He has only the tools of his trade, 
a willing heart, strong arms. They ask 
Joseph of Nazareth, the carpenter, to 
remain. 

Mary is called into the room, The 
solemn engagement follows. Joseph, 
in the presence of the guardians and a 
few witnesses, hands her a silvet piece 
and says, “If you consent to be my 
bride, accept this pledge.” Mary ac- 
cepts. 

Writing swiftly with his stylus, a 
Scribe draws up the complicated con- 
tract, Joseph. promising to honor Mary 
and support her. Zachary blesses the 
espoused couple and the ceremony 
ends. Several months intervene before 
the marriage. 

In accordance with the traditions of 
the Jews and the ancient customs of 
the East, the marriage of Joseph and 
Mary is an affair of pomp and beauty. 
Relatives from far and near are here 
tonight, Jan. 22 in the year of Rome 
745. 

Over the mountains of Peraea the 
new moon rises slowly, gilding the 
dome of the Temple. In Jerusalem a 
long procession makes its way to the 
house of Joachim, the inheritance of 
Mary. Fir-knot torches, borne by 
slaves, touch with fire the golden 
girdles of the women, their pearl neck- 
laces, the diadems of precious stones 
on their Persian tiaras. These daugh- 
ters of Sion have kept up the use of 
paint, known since the days of Jezabel. 
Their eyebrows and lashes are dyed 
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black; their fingers, dipped in alkanna, 
are red like berries of eglantine. The 
joyous party enters the apartment of 
the bride. Mary greets them. They con- 
gratulate her. It is a happy time. 

Belonging to Jewish society, where 
every detail of a young bride’s dress is 
a biblical reminiscence, where even the 
lowliest guest must have a wedding 
garment, Mary submits to the require- 
ments of oriental luxury. She is clothed 
in a long, short-sleeved robe, the color 
of nankeen, set with flowers blue, 
white, violet and gold. Like Rebecca, 
she wears earrings and golden brace- 
lets, the marital present of Joseph. Her 
relatives load her with necklaces of 
pearls and sparkling emeralds. On her 
light hair and tresses they place a sim- 
ple garland of myrtle. A nuptial veil 
covers her and floats around her like 
a cloud. Over her heart she wears a 
nosegay of myrrh. 

In the moonlight outside, a beautiful 
canopy awaits her. It is borne by four 
young men. She sits under it with two 
elderly matrons walking on either side. 
Slaves go before her, playing on tam- 
bourines, carrying huge plumed fans. 
Others sprinkle her with scented wa- 
ter. Behind her come the musicians, to 
the sound of timbrels, flutes and harps, 
and the women of her family and 
friends waving branches of myrtle and 
palm. 

In the distance another chain of 
dancing lights is seen, advancing rap- 
idly in their direction. It is Joseph, 
surrounded with young men singing 
the nuptial song, extolling the beauties 
of the bride. Joseph wears a crown, 
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transparent as crystal, composed of salt 
on which are traced symbols in sul- 
phur. At the crossroads he and Mary 
meet; and the two processions go for- 
ward together. Virgins, guarding their 
lamps, dance before them. 

When they arrive at the house the 
procession halts, and all cry out in 
unison, “Blessed is he that cometh!” 
Joseph, covered with his prayer shawl, 
and Mary, with her veil, are seated 
under the canopy. Mary sits on the 
right, because the psalmist had said, 
“Thy wife is on thy right hand.” 
Joseph slips a ring onto his partner’s 
slender finger, saying, “Behold, you 
are my wife according to the rite of 
Moses and of Israel.” He takes off his 
shawl and covers Mary with it, in imi- 
tation of what had happened at the 
marriage of Ruth, who said to Booz, 
“Spread thy coverlet over thy serv- 
ant.” 

A first cousin pours wine into a new 
cup. He tastes it before presenting it 
to the bride and groom. As the newly- 
weds lift the sacred wedding cup to 
their lips, the guests strike up a hymn 
of six blessings to the God of Israel. ‘It 
is all part of the ritual. Joseph then 
spills out the rest of the wine in the 
cup in token of bounty. He distributes 
handfuls of wheat in token of abun- 
dance. A boy comes forward, takes the 
wedding cup into his hands, and 
breaks it into a hundred tinkling bits. 

Joseph and Mary tarry a minute be- 
fore joining their friends. The moon- 
light makes halos in Mary’s golden 
hair. Joseph whispers into the ear of 
his bride, “You shall be as my mother, 
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Miriam. I will respect you even as the 
altar of Jehova.” Mary’s only answer is 
a lively smile. It is the one word she 
wanted most to hear. She is truly wed- 
ded. Joseph is truly her husband. Yet 
her vow of virginity is now assured. 
The marriage feast lasts seven days. 
Afterwards Joseph and Mary, under 
escort of a number of their relations, 
go down once more to Galilee. They 
pause near the fountain of Anathoth, 
where those of Jerusalem take their 
leave, with tears in their eyes, blessings 
on their lips, and their hands laid sol- 


emnly on their hearts. 

The women of Nazareth leave their 
jars on the well and come to greet the 
young bride with blessings. Joyously 
they accompany her into the house of 


St. Ann, her inheritance, that ancient 
and mysterious dwelling, partly hol- 
lowed out of the rock, like the prophet- 
ic grottoes of ancient times, soon to 
become more famous than the Temple. 

For in the months that intervened 
between the engagement and the wed- 
ding, a wonderful thing had happened. 
It was an evening in spring at Naz- 
afeth. Mary had returned there after 
her engagement. The last rays of the 
setting sun, stealing in through the 
open window of that little house of 
Ann, fell on Mary at prayer. She was 
kneeling on the coarse woven mat that 
was her bed. Her face was turned 
toward Jerusalem, the Holy City. It 
was the hour of prayer. She was pray- 
ing to the God of Abraham and Isaac. 

Suddenly the room was filled with 
a great light, like that from the brazen 
mirrors of Egypt. Out of the brilliance 


stepped an angel, a prince of the Court 
of Heaven. His greeting was “Hail, 
full of grace, the Lord is with thee: 
blessed art thou among women.” Mary 
looked up; her fear evident. 

The angel said, “Fear not, Mary, for 
thou hast found grace with God. Be- 
hold thou shalt conceive in thy womb 
and shalt bring forth a Son: and thou 
shalt call His name Jesus. He shall be 
great and shall be called the Son of 
the Most High. And the Lord shall 
give unto Him the throne of David 
His father; and He shall reign in the 
house of Jacob forever. And of His 
kingdom there shall be no end.” 

Esteeming her virginity even above 
the motherhood of God, Mary had 
asked, “How shall this be done, be- 
cause I know not man.” 

The angel answered, “The Holy 
Ghost shall come upon thee and the 
power of the Most High shall over- 
shadow thee. And therefore also the 
Holy which shall be born of thee shall 
be called the Son of God.” 

Then, as is God’s wont, he gave her 
a sign. “And behold thy cousin Eliza- 
beth, she also hath conceived a son 
in her old age: and this is the sixth 
month with her that is called barren. 
Because no word shall be impossible 
with God.” 

Mary said, “Behold the handmaid 
of the Lord: be it done to me accord- 
ing to thy word.” 

In that instant the whole course of 
history was changed. The Messias had 
come. The angel was gone. 

In Mary’s womb, “The Word was 
made flesh and dwelt amongst us.” 





Worth checking 


Can Your Child Really Hear? 


By GREER WILLIAMS 
Condensed from This Week Magazine* 


|) 0B was pretty dumb, 

AD At least, his teach- 

er and_ schoolmates 

thought so. He never 

seemed to pay attention 

when the teacher asked 

the class a question. If 

she pressed him for an 

answer, he would frown 

and then make a silly mistake. One day 
in geography class, for example, she 
asked him where the Cape of Good 
Hope was. “What kind of cake?” he 
asked. Everybody laughed but the 
teacher. She said he was impudent, 
made him stay after school. 

Not that it mattered so much about 
his missing the chance to play touch 
football. He was a good-looking kid, 
but distant and inclined to daydream 
or play by himself. His parents let him 
do as he pleased. Between the ages of 
five and 10 he had been as the doctor 
said, “a little puny.” He was suscept- 
ible to colds and sore throats, and 
twice had running ears. 

The truth came out when the family 
moved to another city, and Bob, then 
14 and two grades behind, was sent 
to a new school. For the first time, his 
ears were tested with a phonograph 
audiometer. The children all put on 
headphones and wrote down the words 
and numbers they heard as the volume 


gradually diminished. 
Bob frowned a great 
deal in that session. 
“Your son is hard of 
hearing,” the school 
nurse informed Bob’s 
mother. “He has a 25% 
or 30% loss in the better 
of his two ears.” Until 
that time no one had suggested that 
Bob’s whole problem might be deaf- 
ness. His parents and teachers had 
missed the obvious signs: inattention, 
mistakes in pronunciation, wrong re- 
plies to questions, daydreaming, dis- 
obedience, voice peculiarities, and 
avoidance of other children. Even the 
family doctor had missed a trick by 
not examining the boy’s ears after each 
sickness. 

Bob’s story is unfortunately typical, 
however. Hearing authorities estimate 
that 14 million American children be- 
tween the ages of five and 17 have 
impaired hearing. 

Life is more difficult in many re- 
spects for partially deaf youngsters 
than for the country’s 18,000 totally 
deaf children. The latter go to special 
schools, learn to get along without 
hearing, and become adjusted. Those 
merely hard of hearing, on the other 
hand, go to ordinary schools and com- 
pete with children who can hear ev- 
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erything. For them communication 
with their fellows is like trying to car- 
ry on a long-distance telephones con- 
versation with a bad connection. It’s 
little wonder they become maladjust- 
ed. The great tragedy is that a large 
part, some say 50°% to 60°4, of the 
hearing handicaps could be entirely 
prevented if discovered early enough. 

The leading cause of hearing impair- 
ment is a complication of the common 
cold called otitis media. This means.an 
inflammation of the middle ear, the 
chamber lying behind the ear drum. 
Each earache and each discharging ear 
is potentially a hearing loss. 

More serious diseases, bad tonsils 
and adenoids, sinusitis, infected teeth, 
measles, mumps, and many others, 
may also cause this type of deafness. 
The path to prevention lies in a med- 
ical examination of the child’s ears 
after each illness and prompt medical 
treatment as indicated. As for cures, 
for Bob at 14, as for many children, 
restoration of normal ear function was 
out of the question. The damage was 
done. This does not mean that he 
could not be helped. His new school 
was connected with a conservation-of- 
hearing clinic. Experts laid out a reha- 
bilitation program. He was fitted with 
a hearing aid and taught its use. 

Bob was also taught to read lips, as 
a backstop. Most hearing-aid users*find 
that seeing speech is a help to hearing 
it. It takes from four to eight weeks 
to learn lip reading. 

When he had finished at the clinic, 
Bob’s mother and father thoucht the 
change in him miraculous. As they put 


it, he suddenly “came alive.” Teachers 
everywhere remark what a difference 
it makes in a child’s vitality when im- 
paired hearing is properly corrected. 
Every school should make an audi- 
ometer test of every child’s hearing 
once a year. At present, fewer than 
half the states require all children. to 
be tested. Compulsory hearing-test 
legislation is now being pushed by the 
American Hearing Aid association, 
headed.by Dr. Irving I. Schachtel, to- 
gether with interested lawmakers. 
Laws requiring tests will mean noth- 
ing, however, without conservation-of- 
hearing centers to follow through. 
Cities need more hearing centers 
such as those operated by universities 
and by the American Hearing society. 
Rural areas need more mobile hearing 
clinics, like those of Minnesota and 
Vermont chapters of the National So- 
ciety for Crippled Children and Adults, 
Until a national hearing program is 
put into effect, it is up to all parents 
to have their children’s ears tested 
regularly. And if a child has lost part 
of his hearing, here are rules of con- 
duct his parents should follow. 1. 
Don’t try to cover up.a child’s handi- 
cap. You only make it more difficult 
for him. 2. Look at him when you 
speak and try to face the light. Don’t 
mumble. 3. When he doesn’t catch 
a phrase don’t repeat it endlessly. Say 
it another way. 4. Don’t let him bluff. 
Be sure he understands what you said. 
5. Don’t break in on his conversation 
with someone else. Let him speak for 
himself. 6. Laugh with him when he 
makes a mistake, but never at him. 





Yak-yak in No. Dak. 


Nuns Carry On 
in North Dakota 


By MARGARET McEACHERN 


LOTHED in secular dress, Catholic 
nuns are teaching in North Da- 
kota public schools despite pass- 

age last year of a measure intended to 
stop them. 

A new so-called antigarb act, spon- 
sored chiefly by a group of North Da- 
kota Protestant ministers, prohibits 
any teacher in the public schools from 
wearing garb denoting membership in 
a Religious Order. Admittedly, the act 
is aimed at the Catholic Orders. It was 
passed by ‘an 11,362 majority in the 
June primaries, with 104,133 votes for 
the measure and 92,771 against it. A 
switch of less than 3% of the votes cast 
would have defeated it. Averaging the 
proportionate state vote to the precinct 
level (there are 2,275 precincts), a 
switch of three votes in each precinct 
would also have defeated it. 

North Dakota has more than 6,000 
teachers in its public schools. Of that 
number, 75 are Catholic Sisters. They 
are teaching in 19 of 3,500 schools, 
mostly in districts where the popula- 
tion is nearly all Catholic. 

In some of the 19 schools, teachers 
other than the Sisters are employed. In 
two, the principal or superintendent is 
a Protestant. Of the 2,051 pupils in 


schools where the Sisters were teach- 
ing last year, more than 95% were 
Catholics. 

The Sisters are teaching in the pub- 
lic schools of North Dakota because 
they were invited and urged to do so 
by the parents and the local school 
boards. They have been teaching for 
many years in public schools in build- 
ings owned by the Church. 

An acute teacher shortage has in- 
creased slightly the number of Sisters 
in public schools. The nation-wide 
teacher shortage which last year left 
70,000 teaching positions unfilled and 
6,000 schools closed—2 million chil- 
dren taught by unqualified teachers 
and 75,000 untaught—has affected 
rural areas like North Dakota most 
severely. 

Leila Ewen of the Minot, N. D., 
State Teachers’ college estimated in 
1946 that “50% of the teachers now 
teaching in rural schools are emer- 
gency-certified teachers or have no 
certificate at all.’’ She named one coun- 
ty in which there were 73 teachers who 
taught without certificates. 

The situation has not improved 
since 1946. Many teachers in the state’s 
rural schools have only an 8th-grade 
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education. Some schools remain closed 
because no teachers can be found. 
There are sections where children have 
not been in school for three years. A. 
W. Larson, employment specialist in 
the teacher-placement division of the 
U. S. Employment Service at Bis- 
marck, reports that currently there is 
a shortage of qualified teachers for the 
rural schools. 

In the face of this situation, the Sis- 
ters were hired by school boards in 
communities that wanted them. The 
wishes of the non-Catholic minority 
were consulted in every instance before 
the Sisters were hired. In some in- 
stances the proposal to secure Sisters as 
teachers was initiated by non-Catholics 
in the district. 

The Sisters have all the required de- 
grees and teaching certificates. They 
follow the regular curricula prescribed 
by the State Department of Public In- 
struction. They are under the control 
of local and state boards, as are all 
other public-school teachers. 

It has been the policy of the Sisters, 
in the 34 years some of them have been 
teaching in the public schools, to with- 
draw from a school whenever the 
slightest objection comes up (there 
have been only two. instances). 

“The Sisters are needed elsewhere,” 
reports Bishop Vincent J. Ryan of Bis- 
marck, “and they are teaching in pub- 
lic schools only because of the severe 
teacher shortage.” 

In communities where the Sisters 
have been teaching, Catholics and non- 
Catholics alike have been well satisfied. 
The Sisters have maintained excellent 
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schools. Parents have watched with 
approval their children’s progress. 

Then why should the citizens of 
North Dakota suddenly approve a law 
to ban the wearing of Religious garb 
by public-school teachers? 

The anti-Religious-garb movement 
started at a meeting of Protestant min- 
isters in Fargo in January, 1948, when 
the “Committee for Separation of 
Church and State” was formed to push 
regulatory measures in the June elec- 
tions. The committee consisted of 29 
ministers, one school superintendent, 
and the secretary of the state Masonic 
lodge. 

The committee proceeded to get 
16,000 signatures on a petition. Most 
of the signatures were obtained at the 
time of worship in the churches. Then, 
in an attempt to avoid placing the issue 
on the ballot, representatives called 
upon Bishop Ryan, March 8, with a 
proposal for him to sign. It called for 
his withdrawal of all Catholic Sisters 
from teaching positions in North Da- 
kota public schools by June, 1950. 
Should he fail to do so, legislative ac- 
tion was threatened. 

Bishop Ryan informed the commit- 
tee that neither he nor any other bish- 
op had placed Sisters in any public 
schools, and that it would be arbitrary 
on his part to say to any group of citi- 
zens, “You shall not accept positions 
in public schools.” He further inform- 
ed the committee that he would be 
glad to discuss the matter further with 
the group they represented in order to 
avoid religious contention in the state. 

Nothing further was heard of the 
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committee until the press carried the 
announcement that the petitions had 
been filed with the Secretary of State. 

“It is regrettable,” Bishop Ryan 
stated, “that a religious issue should 
be introduced into the politics of the 
state. It will work harm to the state 
where people now are getting on 
peacefully. Our state, our nation and 
the world are perplexed with many 
great problems today. The introduc- 
tion of issues that divide us is nothing 
less than tragic.” 

Incidentally, the Catholics in North 
Dakota number about one in five or 
six residents. That means that more 
than 60,000 non-Catholics voted 
against the measure. 

The committee leveled a number of 
false charges: the Catholic Church is 
attempting to take over the public 
schools; Catholics are trying to reunite 
Church and state the world over; sal- 
aries paid to the Sisters are a subsidy 
to the Catholic Church. 

The old charge that “every Roman 
Catholic has a dual citizenship: one 
to the Vatican and one to the U.S., 
and the Vatican always comes first” 
was used in an article in the New Age. 
It was used to support antigarb legisla- 
tion when an attempt was made to 
pass the measure in the 1944 legisla- 
ture. The bill was introduced but was 
withdrawn the next day without a sin- 
gle voice in its favor. 

“Protestantism is being challenged 
at the polls!” was the cry of the com- 
mittee, Actually, the Protestant min- 
isters were doing all the challenging. 

False propaganda was introduced, 
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such as that of a New Mexico public 
school taught by a Sister where a Prot- 
estant child “refused to go to confes- 
sion and was locked in a room after 
school and left there until nine at 
night when he jumped out of the win- 
dow and went home.” This fabrication 
created quite a stir among the misin- 
formed. 

To meet such attacks and charges, 
a Committee for the Defense of Civil 
Rights was organized. It enlisted non- 
Catholics as well as Catholics to fight 
the antigarb bill, condemning it for 
dragging religion into politics and for 
deliberately fostering hatred and dis- 
sension within the country. 

In the controversy that led up to the 
election, certain points stood out. 

Proposals for ousting Sisters from 
public schools did not in one single 
instance come from within communi- 
ties vehere Sisters were teaching. They 
came from other areas in the state and 
from outside the state entirely. Those 
wanting to oust Sisters had no sugges- 
tions to offer for replacing them, al- 
though it meant depriving some 2,000 
children of schooling. 

The Supreme Court of North Da- 
kota previously had declared that wear- 
ing a Religious garb in a public school 
in no way violated the Constitution. 

Throughout the dispute, Catholics 
were cautioned to refrain from adding 
to discord by losing their patience in 
the face of the unjust attack. “This is 
the time for light, not heat,” declared 
Bishop Ryan. “We must work to pre- 
serve peace in our communities, In- 
stead of getting angry about the situa- 
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tion, follow the policy of informing 
the misinformed.” 

Members of the clergy pointed out 
that the great body of Protestants were 
not to blame in the controversy. Some 
were on the Committee for the De- 
fense of Civil Rights fighting the anti- 
garb measure. 

But the campaign, with its propa- 
ganda and appeals, was effective. The 
measure was passed by a slight margin. 
However; the feeling of success on the 
part of the sponsors of the measure 
did not last long. The Catholic Church 
met the challenge quickly, quietly, and 
effectively with the announcement 
that the nuns would lay aside their 
habits and continue teaching in civilian 
dress as long as necessary. 

The sponsors of the measure appar- 
ently had not envisioned this possi- 
bility. But to the Catholics, the action 
was not new. Religious Orders have 
often been forced to wear secular dress 
in sections of the world where atheism 
is in control. They also have taught in 
civilian dress in Canada and Mexico 


under circumstances similar to those 
now existing in North Dakota. 

“The victory of the antigarb group 
is an empty victory,” says Bishop Ryan. 
“However, the Sisters are compelled to 
make a great sacrifice. They prize their 
garb as much as a five-star general 
prizes his uniform and his stars. The 
garb is something sacred to a Sister. 
When the needs of battle demand that 
the five-star general lay aside his stars 
and uniform, he does so. The Sister 
also knows how to do the same. The 
substitution of the garb is painful to 
Sisters; but when it is a question of 
depriving little children of the oppor- 
tunity of education, they show them- 
selves ready to make the sacrifice.” 

“If those who believe in God are 
divided,” Bishop Ryan concludes, 
“communists will dictate. This is the 
lesson for all. Some of our non-Cath- 
olic friends sensed this. One of them, 
who put up a strong fight against the 
measure, said, ‘We have enough to do 
to fight communists without fighting 
among ourselves,’ ” 








Where Nuns Wear Civilian Clothes 


So many little girls wanted to be “Sisters” in the first Mission 
Sunday pageant in St. Paul that there were not enough uniforms to 
go around. Luckily there had to be lay people, too, and some of the 
children wore national costumes—there was a dress for almost every 


land—except Russia. Thus all had a part in showing grownups 
what nuns are doing everywhere to make a better world. 
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Tuerre are scores of Sisters who take care of babies: their shelters, 
hospitals, foundling homes, orphanages are everywhere. Sisters as- 
sume even the harrowing worries of prenatal care, care for a mother 
until she is ready for the world, provide for the child through infancy 
and adolescence, or until adoption, Wherever in the chain of human 
life a need arises nuns stand ready, trained, equipped and dedicated, 
like the one portrayed here, a “Sister, Servant of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary.” 





A Famous Jesuit said, “There is a mystery about childhood which 
is known only to women and children.” Jesuits have been educating 
for some 400 years but they are now gradually and firmly withdraw- 
ing from grade-school work. The Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet, 
American descendants of the first noncloistered Order of nuns, have 
been teaching in American classrooms since 1836. Whether for col- 
leges for women or primary schools, their nuns train carefully. They 
continue specialized studies throughout their teaching careers. 








Maryknout is very young in the story of the Church—its creation 
in 1920 reflected the coming of age of American Catholics. It is our 
first mission Order. The Sisters in trim gray habits teaching in Mary- 
knoll compounds are known as the “Foreign Mission Sisters of St. 
Dominic.” Quite appropriately the “pupils” here are in the dresses 
of the nations of the world. But they teach within the boundaries of 
our country, too; their schools are scattered through the land from 
one coast to another. 
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Sr. Scuoxastica was the first Benedictine nun. Her spiritual adviser 
was her own brother, St. Benedict. They lived at the turn of the 5th 
century. Benedictines continue in our time because they keep up to 
date in the techniques of service, teaching even aviation. The dress 
of Benedictine Sisters, one of the oldest garbs, differs little from the 
common dress of women of that early time. This is one of the oldest 
Orders; only Carmelites may boast of an earlier beginning. 
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To proving foreign mission fields with professional women medical 
workers, a group of women doctors organized in 1925 as a “Society 
of Catholic Medical Missionaries.” They are graduates in medicine, 
chemistry, nursing, pharmacy, but they also welcome the unskilled 
who will dedicate themselves to such work. Their dress is a quiet gray 
with cross. Their presence at a bedside means competent professional 
care and diagnosis, and, most essential of all, and commonly most 
curative, certainty of the solace of the sacraments. 








Even the Scriptures hold out little hope for comfort in old age. The 
old, often unwanted and unwell, are cared for by Sisters, and here 
is a “Poor Handmaid of Jesus Christ,” dedicated to service among the 
sick and poor. Since Catherine Kasper went forth at Dernbach, 
Germany, in 1851, the Poor Handmaids have spread over the world. 
Theirs, the largest orphanage in Chicago, was the first to adopt the 
cottage system of housing. They are given to the lowliest service—and 
always for comfort—even to the lighting of a pipe of an aged man. 








Sucu are the active Orders, busy in the traffic of the world. There 
are more than 250 of them in the U.S. today. Meanwhile there still 
remains the ancient sacrifice: the labor of the contemplatives. Visita- 
tion nuns in cloister symbolize such life of prayer and meditation. 
They were founded in 1610 by St. Francis de Sales. Though their life 
is not as rigorously ascetic as that of Carmelites, their function has 
been likened to that of dynamos. Withdrawn and isolated, their 
houses are supercharged with grace and sanctity. 
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Tue bishop’s residence at Savannah, Ga., has a curious history. Part 
of the large sums collected by Ku Klux Klan organizers in their 
heyday of the 20’s went to build it for their Imperial Kleagle. When 
their inevitable day of reckoning came the palace was liquidated— 
by selling it to a Catholic bishop. There really wasn’t any place for 
a Kleagle’s palace in an “American way” of things. It was as un- 
American as masks and other badges of hate and fear; its sudden 
potentialities for evil burned out as quickly as its sputtering cross. 
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Ar Leany District School No. 4 in Raleigh, N.D., Franciscan nuns 
gave up one of the most honored garbs in history, so that their work 
might go on. They have quite literally taken on the ordinary dress of 
the women of their time. We would vote for their brown originals. 
Benedictine nuns, Sisters of Mary of the Holy Cross, and Sisters of 
the Holy Family of Nazareth have also changed their dress and 
continue to serve in schools at Hague, Lefor, Richardton, Mott and 
South Heart, N. D. 
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Let the faucet run awhile 


Condensed chapter 
"of a book* 
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ANGERS lurk in equatorial Africa that 
}) are more deadly than wild men or 
beasts, and the greatest is thirst. The 
heat makes one’s drinking capacity un- 
believably great, and the torment that 
follows lack of water is unbearable. 
Lives were lost from thirst on several 
of my safaris, but the worst experience 
Tever had was in 1913, while hunting 
elephants in Portuguese Nyasaland. 

My headquarters were established at 
a Portuguese fort, named Mtarika, on 
the Lujenda river, where there was 
excellent elephant hunting. The chief 
of the area told me that two days away 
was an old village in the vicinity of 
which were even bigger bulls than 
were to be found in his district. Mtari- 
ka’s people informed me they had de- 
serted the village ten years previously, 
that good drinking water was to be 
found there in abundance by digging 


down into the sand of a dry river bed. 

The distance to the village was 50 
miles, and the intervening country was 
covered with dense scrub bush and 
sporadic forests of small bamboo, an 
extremely trying country in which to 
travel. My boys obtained calabashes in 
which to carry water, and I had also 
a number of canvas bags and a few 
aluminum water bottles. In this bush 
the heat was terrific, and we had only 
gone a few miles before we were at- 
tacking the water supplies. The morn- 
ing after we left Mtarika we broke 
camp very early, and the guide said 
that we should reach water about four 
o'clock in the afternoon. 

By midday our water was finished, 
and very soon our throats were 
parched, In ordinary climates a few 
hours’ abstinence from water is un- 
noticed, but we soon could not swal- 
low, and every breath seemed to burn. 
By midafternoon, under the torrid sun, 
four of the boys were unable to con- 
tinue. I told them to lie down under a 
bush, and encouraged them by saying 
that I could see large green trees which 
outlined a river in the near distance. 
The lips of all my boys looked as if 
they had been whitewashed with lime. 
We pushed on towards the water in 
silence, since, under such circum- 
stances, it is wiser to conserve the sa- 
liva. 

We reached the river at sunset, and, 
to my dismay, the guides began to ask 
one another where they had obtained 
water in former years. One pointed out 
one big sycamore tree, while another 


*Jungle Man, 1948. E. P. Dutton & Co., 286-302 4th Ave., New York City. 256 pp. 113 
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pointed to a second. But there was not 
a sign of water anywhere, and in a 
torment of thirst we began to dig in 
the sand under one of the big wild fig 
trees which lined the course of the dry 
river bed. 

Matters were serious. I dispatched 
two guides to the east and two to the 
west to search for water. Meanwhile I 
and the others continued digging with 
almost frantic haste in the sand with 
our hands. At four feet we encoun- 
tered damp sand, but to delve farther 
was very difficult, for we had no 
spades, and when we chucked up the 
sand the walls of the pit kept caving 
in. But we kept on, perspiration bath- 
ing us, thirst ever increasing. We got 
down to six feet, and there found more 
moisture. The boys took handfuls of 
the sand and stuffed it into their 
mouths, just for the gratifying taste of 
dampness. Then to our dismay, we 
encountered a big, flat rock which 
seemed to fill the whole river bed. 

“Throw away everything,” I told 
the boys. “It’s each man for himself.” 

Contrary to general belief, natives 
are not adept at finding their way 
through dense bush, and I warned 
them to keep up with me, stating that 
I would not answer any shouting if 
any person got lost during the night. 
From years of experience I have found 
that the only effective method of re- 
taining the moisture in the mouth is 
not to speak at all, but to grind one’s 
teeth together and keep the tongue 
absolutely still. When a person is very 
thirsty there is a natural tendency to 
move the tongue round the mouth and 


March 


swallow continuously, and this is the 
worst possible thing to do. If a person 
keeps his tongue behind the teeth the 
mouth will retain the moisture much 
longer than if the tongue is moving. 

We started, and I made a beeline for 
the four men we had left behind. We 
found them in much better condition 
than we were. I explained our failure 
to the boys, and told them I was going 
to walk fast and that they must try 
to keep up with me or otherwise they 
would be lost for good. Just before 
midnight the weak ones began to fall 
out, one after the other; we were then 
traveling through scrub bamboo al- 
most as dense as grass, and walking 
was extremely difficult, for we had to 
keep our hands in front and brush the 
bamboos out of the way. The natives 
next started’calling and shouting, and, 
in spite of my warning that I would 
not answer their calls, I did so to get 
the desperate safari together again. 
But after a time, since they still cried 
out, I decided not to reply to any more 
calls, but to make a beeline for the 
nearest point of the river. Through 
torturing hours I marched, and when 
it grew light I saw that only seven boys 
of my 14 were left with me. By ten 
o’clock only three natives were still in 
sight. Although we could see the out- 
line of the trees bordering the banks 
of the Lujenda, the river was still miles 
away, and we were becoming so weak 
that I doubted if we would ever reach 
water. 

When the sun was overhead we 
came to fresh elephant spoor, and in 
desperation I decided to follow the 
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tracks, planning to shoot an animal to 
obtain water from its secondary stom- 
ach. After I had tracked the elephant 
spoor for two miles we emerged from 
the bamboos into parkland country, 
where the trees were high, quite clear 
of undergrowth, and we could see 200 
yards ahead. The twigs and leaves 
dropped by the elephants told me they 
were quite close, but the wind was bad. 
The only thing to do, however, was 
to follow the spoor and hope for the 
best. Five hundred yards farther on I 
saw two or three elephants of mon- 
strous size. I quickened my pace, but 
the elephants got my wind, lifted up 
their trunks, and stuck their ears out, 
always a sign of alarm. Then they 
started to run. I was so weak and over- 
come with thirst that I could not run, 
but I struggled forward in a frantic 
endeavor to shoot one of them. I had 
to fire at the last one of the group, 
and felt a wave of joy run through me 
as I saw him fall. But he got up al- 
most immediately. Three times in suc- 
cession I dropped the elephant, and the 
fourth time, when I was more or less 
broadside with him, I gave him anoth- 
er bullet through the ear and finished 
him off. We staggered to the carcass. 

I indicated to one boy where to cut 
in order to obtain the water of the 
elephant, the reservoir being under the 
last rib. The boy put the knife in 
clumsily, although I had warned him 
to cut carefully. He burst the elephant’s 
water bag and hacked into the entrails, 
and a spout of water and blood, about 
an inch thick, shot out of the beast’s 
stomach, 
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My boys were Mohammedans, and 
their law prohibited them from eating 
the flesh of an animal unless the throat 
had been cut by one of the faithful, 
but discipline went to the winds now. 
They struggled forward to drink the 
mixture as it shot out. I must confess 
that I did not think I could live another 
ten minutes without water, yet I 
flinched from that drink. One of the 
boys had an old tin and also a calabash, 
and I poured some of the unpalatable 
mixture into the calabash and strained 
it through my handkerchief into the 
tin. Then I drank it, and, although it 
had a bitter taste from the blood, water, 
and the different herbs the elephant 
had eaten, it was wonderfully refresh- 
ing. The foul liquid quenched our 
burning thirst for a time, but ten min- 
utes later we were again tormented. 

I told the three men to fill the cal- 
abash, go back on our trail, and try 
to find some of the men who had fallen 
out during the night. This they did, 
and about three o'clock in the after- 
noon they returned with four of the 
others. Had we not sent water back 
there would have been but four sur- 
vivors, for when the rescuers found 
the quartette only one was still sitting 
up against a tree. He had carefully cov- 
ered the other three with long grass as 
a form of burial rite, and had propped 
himself up, stoically awaiting death. 

I am sure that if it had not been for 
the liquid provided by the elephant not 
one of us would have lived, and had 
we died in that waterless country, ut- 
terly devoid of any landmarks, our 
bodies would never have been discov- 
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ered. There was plenty of the foul 
beverage, and as we were completely 
exhausted I decided to stay by the ele- 
phant’s carcass until the next day. 
Here I found another way of drinking 
elephant water. One of the boys had 
a little ground corn with him, and we 
mixed this with the water, which gave 
it a floury taste, and was certainly pref- 
erable to the natural fluid. 

We roasted the flesh. The most edi- 
ble part of the elephant is the heart, 
which weighs at least 20 pounds. An 
elephant’s heart is similar to that of a 
sheep, and the upper portion of it is 
covered with fat. We cut the heart into 
small pieces with a sharp stick. Then 
we took a portion, next a piece of fat, 
again a piece of heart, and so, placing 
the chunks in a row on a stick, roasted 
them in the flames. 

During the night we cut out the 
tusks, and the next morning we started 
off again toward the Lujenda river. 
After we had been traveling through 
high trees a honey bird came twitter- 
ing to us. We followed the bird to a 
big donga [ravine] full of wild fig 
trees, where the bird led us to a bee- 
hive, and we secured the honey. 

“The trees are green; there must be 
water close by,” I pointed out to the 
boys, and, surely enough, we came to 
a crystal spring that bubbled out of 
the ground under some rocks, ran 
about 20 yards, and then disappeared 
again. It was heaven. We threw away 
the water from the elephant, and 
camped there for the rest of the day, 
reaching Mtarika the following after- 
noon, where I stayed inside the fort 
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with the Portuguese commandant. It 
had been reported to the chief at Mtari- 
ka that seven men had died of thirst, 
and the next morning we were in- 
formed that the chief had arrived with 
a big impi of natives, that he required 
compensation for the seven dead men, 
and that unless the award was forth- 
coming he would make war. 

After a long consultation with the 
chief and the Portuguese commandant 
we came to a settlement. The chief 
agreed to supply men to accompany 
the survivors of my ill-fated expedition 
in an endeavor to find the dead bodies, 
and prove that the men had died from 
thirst and were not killed. The chief 
was actually accusing me of murder. 

This portion of Portuguese Nyasa- 
land had never been conquered, and 
we were in grave danger of being at- 
tacked and overwhelmed. The search 
party duly set forth with a good supply 
of water, and declared that they would 
be back on the third day. It was not 
until late on the fourth day that two 
of the party turned up with the news 
that they could not find the bodies, 
and that they themselves lost three 
men from thirst. 

I went on to emphasize that it was 
not on my suggestion that we had gone 
on the expedition, but that the chief 
himself had recommended the coun- 
try, and said there was plenty of water 
to be found. The dispute was settled. 

I have had some rough treks in my 
time, but that nightmare journey 
through the terrible thirst-land of Por- 
tuguese East Africa was one of the 
worst. 





The searching of conscience 


By EDWARD J. HEFFRON 


oME Protestants have been hon- 

estly disturbed by what they 
regard as undue political pressure exer- 
cized by Catholics, notably in Mas- 
sachusetts, to prevent the legalization 
of artificial birth control. 

Some non-Catholics still hold that 
contraception is immoral; but certain- 
ly many in good faith hold otherwise. 
The latter would probably say that 
Catholics have a perfect right to regard 
contraception as sinful for Catholics, 
as is eating meat on Friday, but no 
right to regard it as sinful for those 
outside the Church. If Catholics point 
out that Friday abstinence is Church 
legislation, by its very terms binding 
only on Catholics, whereas the natural 
moral law is divine legislation, bind- 
ing on all God’s moral creatures, many 
non-Catholics will answer that they do 
not construe the natural moral Jaw 
the way Catholics do and so do not 
regard contraception as sinful. And 
they add that they do not see why the 
minority should seek to force its moral 
interpretations upon the majority by 
act of law. They might illustrate their 
point thus: Suppose the original Al- 
bigensians (who considered procrea- 
tion, and hence marriage, a great evil) 
comprised a minority in our country 


comparable to the present-day Catholic 
minority. They could honestly say they 
regarded marriage as evil not only for 
themselves but for all the people (as 
Catholics say of contraception). If 
they sought to coerce legislatures into 
prohibiting marriage, or into retain- 
ing such prohibitions if they were al- 
ready on the statute books, what would 
Catholics think of that? 

I can see how a fair-minded non- 
Catholic might accept such arguments, 
without being influenced in any way 
by mere prejudice. And before stating 
the Catholic case, as I see it, let me 
say that I agree with him on one point; 
that is, if a Catholic seeks to use any 
kind of coercion or intimidation to- 
ward the legislature, he merits censure. 
But while i have seen coercion alleged 
in many instances, I’ve never seen an 
actual case. Any citizen has the right 
to state his views on proposed legisla- 
tion. If he is the duly authorized 
spokesman for a number of citizens, he 
has the right to state their views. No 
one questions this when leaders of the 
AFL, CIO, or NAM speak out about 
proposed labor legislation, not even 
when they take pains to point out the 
number of voters for whom they 
speak. Everyone agrees they not only 
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have a right to do so but very often a 
duty. I have never known any respon- 
sible Catholic spokesman to go beyond 
this with respect to birth-control legis- 
lation. 

But the fair-minded Protestant, even 
if he accepts this explanation of the 
matter, may still not be satisfied. He 
may point out that repeal of birth-con- 
trol legislation would not compel Cath- 
olics to do anything contrary to their 
consciences; that it does not force them 
to practice contraception; that all re- 
peal seeks to do is to legalize the prac- 
tice for those whose consciences ap- 
prove it, and who are already practic- 
ing it anyway. He may say that he can 
understand Catholics publicly con- 
demning it, but he cannot understand 
them working to continue the re- 
straints that the law now lays on non- 
Catholics. 

I admit this is a persuasive case; 
that’s why I feel anti-Catholic preju- 
dice is not involved in many non-Cath- 
olic criticisms of Catholic activity in 
this area. But the Catholic asks: Are 
Protestants prepared to admit that 
morality is determined by the major- 
ity? If so, and if it could be shown that 
the majority of Germans approved the 
human vivisection practiced by the 
scientists at Dachau, what could one 
urge against it? 

The Catholic may also go on to ask 
whether Protestants admit that, in 
those cases where they think the major- 
ity is mistaken, they will, because they 
are a minority, hold their tongues? Is 
this not the disposition we criticize in 
those Germans who, though them- 
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selves inclined to be decent, accepted 
the barbaric morality of the nazis or, 
if they didn’t accept it, at least didn’t 
speak out against it or use their elec- 
toral power to oppose it? 

As.to whether Protestants would 
ever lay restraints on non-Protestants, 
growing out of a Protestant interpre- 
tation of the natural moral law not ac- 
ceptable to said non-Protestants, a 
word might be heard from the Mor- 
mons whose conscientious and religi- 
ous practice of polygamy was outlaw- 
ed by the Protestant majority in this 
country not many years ago. 

But let us suppose we were talking 
about euthanasia rather than contra- 
ception. Most non-Catholics agree with 
Catholics in regarding euthanasia as 
murder. When the euthanasiasts seek 
legalization of so-called “mercy kill- 
ing,” they rightly point out that they 
are not trying to impose the practice 
on anyone who considers it immoral; 
that all they are asking their fellow 
citizens to do is to enable them to do 
what is perfectly in accord with their 
consciences. 

I do not intend to imply that con- 
traception is murder, for it isn’t: it is 
the preventing of life, not the taking 
of life. But I do suggest that there is 
a parallel here to the proposition that 
Catholics should stop hindering non- 
Catholics in the promotion of contra- 
ception; for I wonder if religious non- 
Catholics would be prepared to use 
against themselves, in this question of 
euthanasia, the argument they use 
against Catholics in the question of 
contraception. 
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A similar argument could be based 
on the laws prohibiting nudism, forni- 
cation, adultery, and abnormal sex 
practices. I don’t suppose many persons 
have stopped to ask themselves just 
what it is that is wrong with perver- 
sion. It is a horrible subject, and the 
less they have to think about it, the 
better; they simply say, it is unnatural 
and feel that is enough to condemn it. 
It is, if one is sure just what kind of 
“unnatural” one means—for wearing 
spectacles is “unnatural” in a way, too, 
as some of the defenders of contracep- 
tion are wont to point out. Here the 
Catholic notes that God gave man eyes 
to see, and that spectacles do not hin- 
der this God-made purpose but help it. 
Spectacles are not like contraception; 
they are like hormones. The Catholic 
goes on to say that God gave man the 
procreative faculty for the purpose of 
procreation; and that any unnatural 
or perverted use of this faculty not only 
hinders but frustrates God’s purpose. 
That, says the Catholic, is what is 
immoral about perversion. 

It is clear that contraception frus- 
trates God’s purpose just as clearly as 
perversion; in fact, the Catholic adds, 
contraception is a perversion. If con- 
traception is to be condoned, he asks, 
on what ground are other perversions 
to be condemned? He might add that 
some non-Catholics are apparently be- 
ginning to see this dilemma and to ex- 
tricate themselves from it, unfortunate- 
ly, by approving perversion; e.g., Dr. 
Kinsey. The idea of “planned parent- 
hood” seeks to avoid the force of the 
Catholic argument. Births are not to 
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be prevented, they are to be spaced. 
But a homosexual act on Monday is 
not redeemed by a heterosexual act on 
Tuesday. Monday’s behavior will have 
to be judged by itself. 

Spacing children may be all right; 
but not if done through wrongful 
means. That is what Onan did, and 
the Bible tells us that God slew him. 
On the other hand, continence is cer- 
tainly not wrongful; and it doesn’t be- 
come wrongful simply because it is not 
perpetual. Periodic continence is still 
continence. 

That’s the way it looks to the Cath- 
olic. If a Protestant admits that he 
would feel free, nay, obliged, to oppose 
the legalization of euthanasia, adult- 
ery, perversion, we may ask him to 
believe that the Catholic feels the same 
way about contraception. A clergy- 
man, Protestant or Catholic, who did 
not publicly and lawfully oppose legal- 
ization of homosexuality, would obvi- 
ously be remiss in a serious duty en- 
joined upon him by his conscience. A 
Catholic who did not publicly and 
lawfully oppose legalization of con- 
traception would, on identically the 
same grounds, be recreant to a grave 
obligation laid on him by his consci- 
ence. 

I am asking Protestants to try to see 
that the Catholic view was traditional 
to Protestantism, as well as to Judaism, 
and that it is still held by some modern, 
social-minded, intelligent Protestants 
and Jews; and that, in so far as it isa 
Catholic view, it is one based on reason 
and not simply on the arbitrary ukase 
of Pope or Bishop. 
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E International Congress of Mu- 
sicians in Prague, after two years’ 
brave existence, breathed its last in- 

ternational breath the summer of 1948. 
I remember how a couple of hundred 
musicians, some of them from such far 
corners of the globe as India, China, 
Palestine, and South America, came to 
the large hall of the Narodni club and 
eagerly-listened to their confreres from 
the U. S., England, and Europe. 

They were avidly waiting for Di- 
mitri Shostakovich’s lecture about 
“The Life and Work of the Soviet 
Composer.” This was Shostakovich’s 
debut among the musicians outside his 
homeland, the first time since he grew 
to manhood that he had crossed the 
western border of Russia. I remember 
the sad disappointment among the mu- 
sicians, for all he read to us was an 
article which had been circulated by 
the Soviet embassy’s cultural attachés 
through practically all the European 
countries some six months before Shos- 
takovich appeared at the congress. 
And I remember how his nervousness 
stood in the way of asking him any 
questions, let alone starting the dis- 
cussion that was planned and an- 
nounced by the organizers of the con- 
gress. 

The majority of the musicians came 


from Eastern Europe: Poles, Yugo- 
slavs, Bulgars. They, with their Czech 
hosts, were mostly interested in dis- 
cussing the “new items,” incidents 
which, last spring, had brought repri- 
mands, even purges, to most of the 
famous musicians in Moscow. To the 
composers and critics it seemed im- 
perative to find some kind of defini- 
tion for that ugly word formalism, 
which seemed to hang like Damocles’ 
sword over their heads. For days each 
group of musicians tried, without suc- 
cess, to give its own explanation of the 
term, which appears to be elastic 
enough to fit any situation and any 
party line. 

Two days later it was announced 
that the Russian delegation, headed by 
the composers Tihon Khrenikoff and 
Yury Shaporin, had arrived, and that 
Khrenikoff would explain it once and 
for all. No one would be better quali- 
fied, for he had weathered more than 
one storm in the turbulent political 
waters of his homeland. Khrenikoft 
holds the official position of general sec- 
retary of the Organization Committee 
of the Union of the Soviet Composers. 
He was born in 1913 and has to his 
credit one symphony, composed in 
1933-35, which was played by Stokow- 
ski in Philadelphia; one opera, /nto 
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the Storm; and a piano concerto. But 
he is most popular for his army songs 
written during the war. 

It took Khrenikoff two hours to 
read the paper he brought from Mos- 
cow. If the audience-hoped to learn 
from this lecture the definition of 
formalism, it was quickly disillu- 
sioned, for he never explained the 
meaning of the term. Instead, he told 
his colleagues what would be expected 
from them from now on if they wished 
to remain composers. He warned the 
Czechs, above all, to accept the recent 
“new look” in the party line and told 
them to compose “closer to the soil.” 
The speech left no doubts in the minds 
of the listeners that the dreaded party 
line was being dictated, and in the cor- 
ridors of the Narodni club the mu- 
sicians, nervously smoking their thin 
cigarettes, exchanged frightened glanc- 
es which spoke louder than any com- 
ments they would have dared to make. 
The audience was then offered a dis- 
cussion of the subject, to have a free 
“brotherly, friendly” debate with “to- 
varisch-like” criticisms. But nothing of 
the kind happened. 

While the questions presented from 
the audience were. considered by the 
presiding group, Shaporin lit into 
Alois Haba, the venerated Czech com- 
poser “of quarter-tone music, for his 
unproletarian compositions. White as 
a sheet, Haba stood before his accusers 
and defended his right to his way of 
thinking. Meanwhile, most of the mu- 
sicians who were following with one 
ear, so to speak, the Haba proceedings, 
tried to retrieve the questions they had 


placed before the presiding group. It 
was then that I sent to the presiding 
group a few questions such as, “Who 
decides what the people like or need 
in music?” “What possible danger to 
the state or to the morals of any com- 
munity is there in the performance of 
music, be it by Honegger, Shostako- 
vich or Schoenberg?” 

Answering my questions was post- 
poned by Khrenikoff from one day to 
the other, to the annoyance of many 
Czech musicians who were interested 
in the Russian answer to them more 
than I was. Finally, just before the 
close of the last session of the congress, 
I was permitted to have my say. Know- 
ing well that my questions were too 
embarrassing for anyone from the 
“other side” to answer, I read a paper 
in which I explained the American 
way of judging a good piece of music 
or drama. Since I illustrated every 
point of my argument with humorous 
anecdotes about Bernard Shaw, or 
Tschaikovsky, or some well-known 
Russian writer, the audience for the 
first time since the opening of the con- 
gress laughed—all except the Rus- 
sians. 

My paper was not even mentioned 
in the daily reports from the congress 
room. Ignoring it entirely, the presid- 
ing group called on all musicians who 
were present to draft some sort of res- 
olution, but by that time the audience 
was so confused and plain scared that 
nothing intelligible would have been 
done if Khrenikoff had not just dic- 
tated a Manifesto, which was then 
unanimously accepted. Instead of a 
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‘resolution which would be a summary 
of all the problems resolved at the con- 
gress, the composers and critics were 
given the “Manifesto,” a sort of decree, 
with a handsome headline: “All Pro- 
gressive Musicians Unite!” According 
to this Manifesto, every musician from 
the audience was, upon his return to 
Prague and the next session of the 
congress, to receive further instruc- 
tions. In short, the International Con- 
ference of Composers and Music Crit- 
ics has become a sort of Cominform 
of musicians, and only those who sub- 
scribe to the Manifesto’s principles are 
eligible to join. 

This final step cut the western mu- 
sicians off from the Russians and those 
who live in the satellite countries. This 
marks the end of any interchange of 
information, artist exchange, or recip- 
rocal performances of new works. It is 
very sad. It was particularly poignant 
coming at the close of the congress, 
because at the same time we heard in 
Prague Emil Gilels, probably the great- 
est living pianist of today, who came 
from Soviet Russia to play at the festi- 
val. I remember that four or five years 
ago one of the most successful pianists 
in the U. S. said, “If Gilels ever comes 
to the U. S. we might as well stop 
playing.” Today Gilels is 33, a fully 
matured artist who presents every 
piece with incomparable finish. His 
velvety touch could be compared only 
to Josef Hoffman’s best, and he can 
thunder like Rachmaninoff. Where 
Horowitz’s virtuosity ends, Gilels’ only 


begins. He has to be heard to be be- 


lieved. Except for an appearance some 
years before the war, at Brussels, 
where he won the first prize at the 
pianists’ competition, Gilels’ concert 
in Prague marked his European debut. 
He played a conservative program of 
Beethoven, Chopin, Debussy, Rach- 
maninoff, and Prokofieff. 

Gilels is a “prize horse” of the Soviet 
Union, and he is closely guarded. 
While he was in Prague he never ap- 
peared anywhere alone, but one can 
manage to ask him a few questions. 
He will readily recite, like a prayer, 
all the answers. He was born in Odes- 
sa in 1916 and began his studies at the 
age of five. He studied with professor 
Tkatch at the Odessa conservatory and 
completed his work at the Master Class 
of Moscow conservatory with profes- 
sor Neuhaus. For the last ten years, 
despite his youth, he has been profes- 
sor at the Moscow conservatory. That 
is as much as Gilels is willing to tell. 
Like most Russians he avoids foreign- 
ers, and like some Russians, Gilels nev- 
er smiles; either on stage or off. 

It is remarkable how Gilels’ name is 
known in the musician’s world. I have 
been asked about him by people from 
Italy, ‘Switzerland, England, and even 
Australia. Everyone is eager to know 
what has happened to this piano wiz- 
ard since his visit to Brussels. Now 
there will be more people asking the 
same question, for with the rules en- 
forced by the Manifesto, I doubt that 
Gilels will be allowed to leave his 
country to concertize in Europe for 
years to come. 

















\ Most 150 years ago a young An- 
A glican clergyman published an 
anonymous Essay on Population. He 
was not an authority in the field. His 
ideas were not new, nor deep, nor en- 
tirely sound. But they caught the pub- 
lic fancy. 

Even today the magic name of 
Thomas Robert Malthus is waved like 
a fairy wand. Malthusians bring up 
their hero to support limited U.S. im- 
migration quotas and keep displaced 
persons from U.S. shores. Planned- 
parenthood advocates see in him a 
forerunner of Margaret Sanger. A cen- 
tury ago many economic thinkers used 
Malthus as their spokesman for keep- 
ing workers’ wages below subsistence 
levels. Most of his conclusions and some 
of his basic ideas have been refuted 
time and again but they keep coming 
back into current writing and plan- 
ning. 

Despite the non-British sound of his 
name, Malthus was of English birth. A 
man of considerable interest in public 
affairs, he lived during the last third of 
the 18th century and the first third of 
the 19th, his life span covering about 
the same years as Napoleon’s. 

One might readily conclude from a 
study of his ideas that Malthus was a 
hard-hearted man. Actually he was 
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moderate in manner, kindly and de- 
voted to the welfare of others, as his 
support of such causes as Catholic 
emancipation showed.He gave lectures 
on economics which his listeners not 
only understood, but, to quote a droll - 
contemporary, “did not even find 
dull.” 

When he was 32, he began to discuss 
public affairs with his father, Daniel 
Malthus, who upheld the theory that 
faulty political systems were at the root 
of world troubles. Out of the answers 
that he offered in those unusual father- 
son conversations, grew the anony- 
mous Essay on Population, published 
in 1798. Five years later Thomas put 
out what was styled a second edition, 
but which was in reality a new book. 
Had it not been for those writings the 
young clergyman most probably would 
have passed unnoticed by history. 

His basic theory was solid enough, 
namely, that population cannot in- 
crease without a corresponding in- 
crease in subsistence. In everyday Eng- 
lish that means simply that more 
people will need more food. But the su- 
perstructure Malthus built on this solid 
foundation was very flimsy. He set a 
mathematical proportion between food 
supply and human births. While the 
population leaped upward in geomet- 
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ric proportions, that is, 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32 
and so on, the food supply lagged be- 
hind in arithmetical proportions, that 
is, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. In short, after several 
generations, for every half-dozen per- 
sons there would be food enough only 
for one. 

Too many people, therefore, were 
being born. To save society, something 
had to be done to resttict births. Mal- 
thus suggested late marriages. Argu- 
ing logically from his premises, he con- 
cluded that the various feeble attempts 
England was making to help the poor 
were in actuality wrong. Social meas- 
ures encouraged an excessive increase 
in the number of the poor and ulti- 
mately aggravated their misery. Quite 
naturally, such a conclusion would ap- 
peal to the Welsh mine owners and the 
mill operators of Lancashire, who 
found in them.a basis for giving their 
workers starvation wages. 

In what was Malthus chiefly wrong? 
First, population statistics do not bear 
out his theories of expansion. Large 
cities, for instance, grow in population 
chiefly by draining the countryside 
round about them. Few metropolitan 
areas hold up their population mark 
by themselves. The England of 1900, 
Malthus had predicted, would reach the 
population mark of 176 million, while 
food would be available for only a third 
of that number. Actually, only 30 mil- 
lion people lived in England at the 
turn of the century. 

Secondly, Malthus did not take into 
consideration the fact that there exist- 
ed in his day, and still exist, though to 
a less extent, vast areas of tillable soil 
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that can be brought into cultivation. 
Thirdly, he did not give man credit 
for being intelligent and responsible. 
He forgot that human ingenuity could 
devise improved methods of farming 
to increase soil fertility and expand 
production. Despite advances already 
made, farm leaders state that scientific 
farming to increase yields and to im- 
prove the quality of products is still in 
its infancy. Instead of worrying about 
overpopulation and bringing in Mal- 
thus to bulwark their predictions of 
doom, men should turn their attention 
to the conservation, development and 
most intelligent use of our natural re- 
sources. 


Food for Everybody 


By ROBERT M. SALTER 


Chief, Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
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UNGER and_ starvation have 
H stalked the footsteps of man 
since the dawn of history. Only with 
the bloom of modern science in the 
last half century has there for the first 
time come hope that the gaunt specters 
could be banished. Through the cen- 
turies man has been prone to accept 
hunger as an unavoidable fact of life, 
the result of population pressure on a 
limited food supply. But, in the midst 
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of the most destructive war in history 
the leaders of the Allied Nations de- 
termined that one of the goals of vic- 
tory should be freedom from want. 
In the U.S., farmers applied the re- 
sults of agricultural research so efh- 
ciently during the war years that, 
despite many difficulties, production of 
food crops reached and held an un- 
precedented peak. It seems reasonable 
that, with the peace, benefits of agricul- 
tural research may be extended still 
further and that all the people of the 
world may be better fed. 

3y 1960, if everyone is to have an 
adequate diet, the world will need, ac- 
cording to the estimates of a United 
Nations survey,the following increases 
beyond prewar production: cereals, 
21%; roots and tubers, 27%; sugar, 
12%; fats and oils, 34%; pulses and 
nuts, 80%; fruits and vegetables, 
163%; meat, 46%; and milk, 100%. 

There are two obvious courses to- 
ward higher food production the 
world over. 1. We could obtain much 
of the increase through more intensive 
and more efficient use of the land now 
farmed. 2. With our knowledge of 
world soil types, we could expand pro- 
duction in the areas having undevelop- 
ed soil resources. 

Some of the possibilities of intensive 
and efficient production are readily evi- 
dent in U.S. war experiences. Produc- 
tion of food crops was maintained at 
about 35% above the period 1935-39. 
Admittedly, weather was more favor- 
able than during the prewar years, but 
even with no more favorable weather 
the production would have been 20% 
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greater, despite the fact that the labor 
force used was actually 6% smaller, 

Thus, the limiting factors to in- 
creased production seem to be lack of 
education and lack of capital rather 
than any limits of physical production 
capacity. For example, recent experi- 
ments on corn culture in the Southeast 
under ordinary farm conditions show 
that corn yields for that area can be 
more than doubled by a combination 
of improved practices. In addition to 
regular fertilization practices, the ex- 
periments include heavy nitrogen treat- 
ment combined with the growing of 
adapted hybrids, closer spacing to take 
advantage of heavier fertilization, and 
early and shallow cultivation for weed 
control. By 1960 perhaps, 50-bushel- 
per-acre corn production in the South- 
east will be the rule rather than, as to- 
day, the exception. 

The U.S., which alone cannot feed 
the hungry of the whole world, must 
look to other countries also to intensify 
food production, preferably in food- 
deficient areas. Prior to the war,, Eu- 
rope, with the exception of Poland, 
Russia, and the Balkans, had reached a 
high degree of intensified farming in 
relation to its soil resources. Significant 
increases in the more highly developed 
European countries are thus doubtful. 
If, however, we take into account yield 
increases readily attainable in different 
soil regions of the U.S., we can safely 
predict increases in other countries 
possessing the same great soil groups. 
Yield increases considered attainable in 
China, India, and Russia by 1960 are 
substantially equivalent to those con- 
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sidered attainable in the U.S. by 1950, 
as reported by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

It is impossible with the data avail- 
able to make any predictions on possi- 
ble production increases by individual 
crops the world over, because acreage, 
yield, and production of many impor- 
tant crops are not reported by all coun- 
tries. Also, much of the world’s food 
supply comes from animal products, 
and the efficiency of this production in 
different countries is not known. But 
we can estimate probable increases in 
world production of the principal eight 
classes of food, by applying to each 
class the percentage increases of about 
the same magnitude as those thought 
attainable by 1950 for the principal 
crops in the U.S. 

In arriving at estimates it is neces- 
sary to assume that the total prewar 
world food supply equaled prewar 
food consumption. The figures for pre- 
war world food supplies were therefore 
obtained by multiplying per capita 
consumption by world population. 
Larger percentage increases were ap- 
plied to roots and tubers and to fruits 
and vegetables because of the apparent 
opportunity for greatly increasing 
yields of these crops by the generous 
use of fertilizers. On the basis of these 
estimates, world food needs in 1960 
could be met for sugar and for roots 
and tubers on existing cropland, and 
the need for cereals could virtually be 
met, but production of all other classes 
of food would fall short of the need. 

It should be borne in mind, however, 
that the increases assumed to be attain- 
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able on existing cropland are conserva- 
tive. There seems little doubt that a 
general use of high rates of fertiliza- 
tion on soils that will respond, coupled 
with modern techniques of insect and 
disease control, a change in land-use 
patterns, selection of the best varieties, 
flood and erosion control, and adop- 
tion of other lesser techniques, would 
result in even larger increases. 

There are even greater opportuni- 
ties, but more difficulties perhaps, in 
increasing food production by bring- 
ing new lands into cultivation. At 
present only 7-10% of the total world 
land area is cultivated. Except fer 
deserts, areas of perpetual snow and 
ice, tundra, and the most rugged 
mountains, there is no limit to the 
acreage that can be brought into culti- 
vation, save the economic limits of 
costs and returns. When we- consider 
the great soil groups of the world and 
the relatively small extent to which 
some of them are already in cultiva- 
tion, the possibilities become more ap- 
parent. 

Soil maps have been made of many 
parts of the world. During the last few 
years the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Soils and Agricultural Engineering 
has made serious attempts to assemble 
a series of maps of uniform nomenela- 
ture, so that various regions can be 
compared, and to fill in unmapped 
areas through careful study of climatic, 
geological, and other relevant data. Al- 
though this research is uncompleted, it 
has given soil scientists an opportunity 
to arrive at a few general preliminary 
judgments about soil resources. 
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Snow and ice, tundra, mountains; 
and deserts total 48% of the world 
land areas. We can assume that those 
areas have no practical possibilities for 
extension of agriculture. The soils call- 
ed chernozem,~chestnut, gray forest, 
and podzol, the red soils of the tropics 
and subtropics, and alluvial soils oc- 
cupy an estimated 52%. In this 52% 
we can look for areas for expansion of 
agriculture. The chernozem and chest- 
nut soils are now largely under culti- 
vation, and no great expansion into 


new areas can be foreseen. Some recla- 
mation of alluvial soils, either by drain- 
age or irrigation, or both, should be 


possible in. the tropics. 

The’ podzols of the North Temper- 
ate zone and the red soils of the tropics 
and subtropics constitute the extensive 
soils onto which great expansion of 
food production might be possible. Al- 
though those occupy an estimated 28% 
of the world land area, probably less 
than 1% is under cultivation. It is 
recognized, of course, that a large pro- 
portion of those soils are unsuitable for 
agriculture because of the unfavorable 
topography and. stoniness. 

The principal areas of red soils are 
in Africa, South. America, southeastern 
North America. Most areas of red soils 
are now in use in southeastern Asia 
and India, and large areas are in use 
in some of the Pacific Islands and in 
the U.S.; but their resources are al- 
most untouched in Africa and South 
America. If we assume that only 20% 
of the red soils of the tropics in South 
America and Africa alone were to 
be brought into production, about 
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900 million acres would be added for 
food production. To those potentially 
cultivated new areas of red soils may 
be added a large area of uncultivated 
tropical soils found on the great islands 
of Sumatra, Borneo, New Guinea, and 
Madagascar. Assuming then, that at 
least another 100 million acres of red 
tropical and alluvial soils are available 
in these and other warm parts of the 
world, the total of 1 billion acres of 
tropical and subtropical soils may be 
used in calculating world soil poten- 
tialities. 

The podzols, located almost wholly 
in the northern part of the Northern 
Hemisphere, are found mostly in Sovi- 
et Russia, Canada, and the US. If we 
were to assume that only 10% of them 
were brought into cultivation, another 
300 million acres would be added to 
the world acreage for food production, 

The world’s uncultivated areas are, 
of course, generally less fertile than 
those already under cultivation. To 
maintain continued productivity, they 
would need fairly heavy fertilization. 
The question of serious erosion, espe- 
cially in the tropical areas, must be met 
if there is to be expansion there. In the 
last two decades, however, a body of 
science dealing with erosion control 
has been developed, which gives us 
confidence that the problem can be met 
adequately. We can develop; we need 
not exploit. 

If this huge body of 1,300 million 
acres of new land were brought into 
production, what would be the world 
food picture? Here again, we must 
estimate by making comparisons with 
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production figures from similar areas. 
For estimating the possible production 
of the billion acres of tropical land, we 
have chosen the Philippines as a yard- 
stick. It is fairly representative of the 
tropical soil region and has approxi- 
mately complete food-production rec- 
ords. Finland is representative of the 
300 million acres available in the pod- 
zol group. By getting the approximate 
Philippine production per acre from 
the billion acres of tropical soils and 
that of Finland from the 300 million 
of podzol soils, world food needs in 
1960 could be met for all classes of food 
except meat.We could have more than 
enough cereals, roots and tubers, sugar, 
fats and oils, and fruits and vegetables. 
The need for pulses and nuts could be 
met by shifting some of the production 
of coconuts from oil to edible nuts. 

In discussing potential world food 
production, either through intensified 
farming of old land or by developing 
new areas, there is one overlying factor 
affecting both. Greatly increased quan- 
tities of fertilizer will be required. How 
adequate are world supplies of ferti- 
lizers? 

Since nitrogen fertilizer can be 
manufactured by fixation of nitrogen 
from the atmosphere, world supplies 
are limited only by the capacity of 
plants to produce. This plant capacity 
was expanded greatly in the last decade 
because nitrates are a necessity of war. 
But for phosphate and potash, we must 
depend on natural deposits. Present 
world cropland would scarcely need a 
heavier rate of application than is now 
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tion is several times the present world 
rate. Second, the additional billion 
acres of tropical soils would scarcely 
need heavier applications than the rate 
in Hawaii, which is among the highest 
for all tropical areas. The 300 million 
acres of extratropical soils will, again, 
need no heavier rate of application 
than that of France. Thus, in all three 
areas for comparative purposes we 
have chosen countries that use fertilizer 
at a relatively high rate, so that the 
estimate on world reserves would be 
conservative. 

The resulting quantities of fertilizer 
used under these conditions would be 
about eight times the present consump- 
tion of phosphate and nearly 18 times 
the present consumption of potash. 
Even so, the known world reserves of 
phosphate would last more than 2,000 
years and the known reserves of potash 
500 years. The world has not been 
thoroughly explored for these miner- 
als. Doubtless the actual reserves great- 
ly exceed the known reserves. 

There are also many sources of pot- 
ash other than those included in the 
probable reserves that may be devel- 
oped when economical methods of ex- 
traction are devised. This latter point. 
again emphasizes how conservative 
these estimates are, for no allowance 
was made for technical improvements, 
which are sure to come in the fertilizer 
industry. 

If the people of the world are willing 
to extend a small part of the energy and 
capital poured into the 2nd World 
War, they can win the perennial battle 
with hunger. 
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